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Catalog describing the “Air- 
Tight” Separator and other 
De Laval models will be sent 
upon request. 
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“AIR-TIGHT ‘an 


ODAY when emphasis is on the production of more 

food, the De Laval ‘‘Air-Tight” Separator answers 
with cleaner skimming and the elimination of foam from 
cream, both of which features help conserve needed 
butterfat. 


It also ends loss of skimmilk in foam, thus 
enabling the production of more powder. It is a fact, 
too, that churning losses are smaller when “Air-Tight” 
separated cream is used in buttermaking 


These features, of course, are at all times money- 


makers for the “Air-Tight” Separator user as well as 
food producers for the nation 


But tomorrow when you are seeking new sources of 
profit, you will find this machine still more advantageous 
to use. The “Air-Tight” Separator, which operates in 
a completely enclosed system, has definitely proven its 


ability to produce cream of superior quality which is, 
therefore, in greater demand 


It can be as helpful in 
building a business as in conserving the product or 
reducing operating costs. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York, 6 427 Randolph St., Chicago, 6 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco, 19 
THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
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Civilian Shortages eiemas 


Many Variable Factors Complicate Milk Situation—Allocations of Supply or Consumer 
Rationing Probable Before Winter—More Feedstuffs Needed 


ports from the field, govern- 

ment releases and statements 
from leaders in a position to know, 
the overall dairy picture is not par- 
ticularly bright, especially as it per- 
tains to the available supply of milk 
and other dairy products for the re- 
quirements of the civilian population. 


J ports tr from numerous re- 


In a recent bulletin the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture sums up the 
situation as of July 15th as follows: 


“While total milk production in 
June was 0.4 per cent above a year 
earlier, during the first half of 1943 
it was about the same as in the cor- 
responding period last year. During 
the last half of 1943, on the other 
hand, production may be 1 to 3 per 
cent below a year earlier. Factors 
pointing to a decrease include: (1) 
constant instead of seasonally ad- 
justed price ceilings, which tend to 
stimulate production during the 
spring and summer but retard it in 
the fall and early winter (2) possi- 
bility of a scarcity of feed grain in 
eastern and southern deficit areas 
and (3) reduced supply of high pro- 
tein feeds per animal unit. 


Milk Consumption Higher 


“Consumption of fluid milk and 
cream in the second quarter of 1943 
is estimated to have been 5 per cent 
larger than in the first quarter and 
10 per cent larger than in the second 
quarter of 1942. Unless checked in 
some way, fluid milk consumption is 
expected to continue at an unusually 
high level. With a smaller total milk 
production than a year earlier and 
an increased consumption of fluid 
milk, production of manufactured 
products in the last half of 1943 may 
continue considerably smaller than 


in the corresponding months of 1942. 
Due to the abnormal seasonal pat- 
tern for American cheese and evap- 
orated milk followed last year, how- 
ever, the precentage decrease in pro- 
duction for these products may be 
somewhat smaller than during tthe 
first half of 1943. 


“Stocks of butter and cheese con- 
tinued to increase during June. 
Trade reports indicate a consider- 
able volume of evaporated milk has 
accumulated since rationing started 
on June 2nd. These stocks will be 
needed to meet civilian and war re- 
quirements during the winter low 
production season.” 


Supply and demand factors natur- 
ally vary in different sections of the 
country due to shifting populations, 
training camps, availability of dairy 
feeds, farm labor, subsidies and gov- 
ernment purchases or set aside 
orders. 


Food Policies Criticized 


Calling attention to an impending 
shortage of milk supplies, the board 
of directors of the National Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Federation, in 
a recent statement, declared that the 
program followed thus far by the 
Administration during the current 
war has been creating scarcity rather 
than abundance of dairy products 
and that it has allowed prices of 
dairy products to lag behind the 
prices of such alternative products 
as hogs and beef cattle. With a 
program of restoring equity of in- 
come either by rises in the prices of 
dairy products or by the subsidy 
method, total milk production may 
be sustained and public health as- 
sured, the statement indicated. 


The Federation board declared 
that centralized government price 





control and subsidy policies are de- 
stroying the national ‘balance and 


normal functioning of economic 
forces. “At this ttime,’ the board 
declared, “corn and grain supplies 


in relation to the number of grain 
consuming animal units are at the 
lowest levels of any period since the 
drought year of 1936. 


“To attain maximum food from 
animals, it is imperative that feeds 
and particularly grains be allocated 
according- to the efficiency with 
which different types’ of livestock 
convert them into human food. The 
dairy cow is preeminent in this re- 
spect. Therefore, prices of dairy 
products should be so set as to div- 
ert feed grains into their produc- 
tion,” the Federation said. 


The Federation reiterated its tra- 
ditional opposition to subsidy pro- 
grams. It went on record that it is 
opposed to Government subsidies in 
connection with price rollbacks or in 
lieu of necessary price increases. It 
expressed its appreciation for the 
“vigorous stand which to date the 
Congress has taken.” It pointed out, 
however, that despite the attitude of 
Congress, the Federation believes 
that the subsidy system will be 
securely fastened upon Agriculture. 


Rationing As Last Resort 


Realizing the possibility of serious 
fluid milk shortages and a subse- 
quent necessity for rationing the 
Milk Industry Foundation recom- 
mended that rationing of fresh milk 
should be prevented by strenuous 
efforts to increase milk production, 
or reductions in cream and butter- 
fat content of milk if absolutely 
necessary. 


In a detailed analysis of factors 
applying to possible fluid milk ra- 





tioning the Foundation asserted that 
fresh milk cannot be hoarded and 
must be distributed immediately. 
Owing to the development of black 
market operations this is import- 
ant to prevent use of uninspected 
raw milk, which is a health hazard. 
Reports were cited to show that if 
too much milk is not diverted for 
manufactured products in important 
milk sheds, sufficient fluid milk will 
be available throughout the winter. 


The importance of increasing pro- 
duction of milk was emphasized and 
“the most effective method of pro- 
viding greater supplies of milk is 
to stimulate increased production 
through price inducement and some 
assurance of better supplies of feed.” 


If the situation reaches a point 
where some form of rationing seems 
absolutely necessary, it was strongly 
urged that it be considered first on 
a regional or sectional basis. Prior 
to actual rationing further steps 
could be taken such as a slight re- 
duction in the butterfat content ot 
milk, further reductions in the but- 
terfat content of cream and localized 
allocations plans. The latter, the 
Milk Foundation stated, has been 
successful in a few deficit areas. 


New York Requirements 


Asserting that the New York milk- 
shed “cannot produce enough in the 
short season to satisfy all calls for 
milk,” Dr. C. J. Blanford, adminis- 
trator of the metropolitan milk mar- 
keting area, declared recently that 
“evidence now at hand indicates that 
New York City could be the market 
to go short.” 


Dr. Blanford pointed out that de- 
mands for fluid milk in all markets, 
Eastern seaboard cities from Boston 
to Miami as well as the metropolitan 
area, will require an estimated 11,- 
000,000 pounds of milk a day in Nov- 
ember against a supply of New 
York-area approved milk estimated 
at 12,000,000 pounds a day. 


According to Dr. Blanford, buyers 
in other markets are encouraged to 
seek supplies in the New York area, 
not only because the milkshed has 
a supply in excess of the city’s needs, 
estimate at 8,700,000 pounds a day 
in November, but also because both 
farm and resale prices favor dealers 
in other markets so that they “are 
able to outbid New York dealers for 
short season supplies.” 
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Sediment Test a Gauge 


Cleanliness and Barn Practices Fre- 


quently Revealed by Examination 
of Disc Deposits 


In the last bulletin issued by the Peoria 
(Ill.) Milk Producers, Inc., the following 
information and advice in regard to the 
sediment test unquestionably is conducive to 
the production of cleaner and better flavored 
milk. 


The sediment test on milk or cream as a 
gauge of the cleanliness used in production 
often points out the cause of off-flavors in 
milk products. The kind and amount of 
sediment present on the pad often gives a 
clue to the point of contamination. For in- 
stance the presence of large amounts of 
black gritty sediment indicates that the uten- 
sils and also the milk cans had been ex- 
posed to dusty conditions. When brown sedi- 
ment and feed particles show on the pad it 
indicates careless methods in the barn which 
allow dirt from the cows, feed and bedding 
to get into the milk. 


When dark yellow or grayish clots show 
on the pad, it may indicate mastitis or garget 
in the milking herd. All of these conditions 
tend to increase the bacteria count of the 
milk enormously and reduce the usefulness 
of milk for all purposes. The flavor may be 
impaired to the point where it is unfit for 
use and in all cases its keeping quality will 
be reduced. 


A clean pad does not always means clean 
milk as it may only mean “cleaned” milk. 
Although filtering on the farm is recom- 
mended, it may cover up unsanitary produc- 
tion and in such cases, it only helps by re- 











BORDEN AWARDS PRESENTED 





W. A. Wentworth (right), Director of In- 
dustry Relations of The Borden Company, pre- 
senting the 1943 Borden awards at the 38th 
annual meeting of the American Dairy Science 
Association, held June 24 at Columbia, Mo. 
One award, a gold medal and $1,000, went to 
Dr. Byron Horton Webb (left) of the Bureau 
of Dairying of the U. 8S. Department of Agri- 
culture for outstanding research in processing 
milk products. A similar award was made 
te Dr. Lane Ambrose Moore (center), Asso- 
ciate Professor of Animal Husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, for his research in the 
nutrition of dairy cattle. Both award winners 
were selected by the Association. 





moving the sediment before it is completely 
dissolved. The emphasis must always be on 
clean methods of production rather than 
straining or filtering on the farm, since warm 
milk dissolves the ‘sediment rapidly and 
much of the harm is done before the strain- 
ing is complete. 


A few points on keeping milk clean are 
listed here: 


1. Keep utensils and cans in a clean place, 
free from dust, and rinse with clean water 
before using. 


2. Do not strain milk in the barn. Pro- 
vide a milk house or room removed from the 
barn. 


3. Keep the barn as free from dust as pos- 
sible by cleaning daily. Avoid feeding dusty 
hay just before or during milking. 


4. Clean the flanks and udders of cows by 
brushing before milking. Avoid wet hand 
milking. 


5. Do not overload the strainers. When 
milk filters too slowly change the pad, as 
bumping only breaks the pad and defeats the 
purpose of straining. Udder infection and 
garget in milk can easily be detected at this 
point and such milk should not be used. 


«=< - 


MILK PAYMENTS REDUCED 





WFA Subsidies Cut Down Under 
Purchase and Resale Program 


Payments to handlers in Washington, 
D. C., Wilmington, Omaha-Council Bluffs 
and Pennsylvania areas operating under 
Federal fluid milk purchase and re-sale pro- 
grams, will be reduced during August and 
September by amounts ranging from 5 to 
15 cents per hundredweight, according to a 
WFA announcement July 31. The action 
does not affect consumer prices. 


Under the purchase and re-sale programs, 
the WFA purchases milk at prevailing pro- 
ducer prices and resells it to handlers at 
lower prices to enable them to operate under 
retail price ceilings. 


Economies effected in the handling of milk, 
particularly through the adoption of every- 
other-day delivery, and lower costs arising 
out of the increased volume of milk handled 
because of the higher demand, the WFA 
said, have been primarily responsible for the 
decision to raise the Government’s re-sale 
price. 

In the Washington, D. C., and suburban 
areas, payments to handlers will be reduced 
from 43 cents to 28 cents per hundred pounds 
of milk. Payments to Omaha-Council Bluffs 
(Neb.-Ia.) handlers will be lowered from 30 
cents to 25 cents. In Wilmington, Del., and 


Philadelphia, Pa., they will be reduced from 
35 to 25 cents; in suburban Philadelphia 
and the Schuylkill, Pa., area from 40 to 3) 
cents; in the York and Lehigh, Pa., areas 
from 33 to 23, and in the Harrisburg, Pa., 
area from 38 to 28 cents. “ 
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Plan for Replacements 


“HE recent pronouncement by Chairman 
7 Paut V. McNutt of the War Man- 

power Commission that fathers 18 to 
37 years old inclusive are to be reclassified 
by Selective Service Local Boards in order 
that those with children born before Sep- 
tember 15, 1942, shall be available for induc- 
tion into the armed forces after October 
Ist, means but one thing—less manpower for 
dairy products plants throughout the coun- 
try. Many’ fathers employed by milk dis- 
tributing firms, either in plants or on the 
routes, by the prosecution of this directive, 
will be inducted for military service or as 
some assume, will be influenced to take war 
jobs in preference to 
ployment. 


their present em- 


Many milk distributors are coping with 
the already serious help situation by resort- 
ing to the employment of women in the plant 
or on the route, or both. In other plants, 
older men are being secured for inside work 
where previously the management has felt 
that only younger men could carry on the 
work. True, there are many jobs in the 
milk plant or on the route that cannot be 
filled so satisfactorily by women as by men, 
but in many cases of extreme necessity work- 
ing combinations of men and women may 
be developed satisfactorily. 


For instance, in a number of milk plants 
where women are now employed on the 
routes they are not expected to do as heavy 
work as the men. To compensate for this 
women drivers are given assistance in load- 
ing and unloading their cases of milk and 
empty returns. In other instances, women 
are employed on the shorter routes with 
lighter loads. In some cases, three women 
are employed to do the work of two men, 
in performing such jobs as bottle washing, 
bottl< filling and pasteurizing. Older men, 
not so active and incapable of real heavy 








work are being employed about the plants 
for much of the maintenance work and in 
the coolers. 


Just how far the individual plant may go 
in the matter of employing women or older 
men depends upon their special conditions. 
In view of the new announcement it is im- 
perative, however, that all managements 
make a careful appraisal of all departments 
in their business to find where it is possible 
and feasible to train new employees to re- 
place those fathers who may be inducted 
into the service or forced into war jobs. 


May Be Lasting Benefit 


EFERRING to the article on another 
page of this issue of the Review per- 
taining to every-other-day milk deliv- 
ery in three Ohio cities, Pror. C. G. Mc- 
Brive and Kart M. Keirnu of Ohio State 
University submit data that proves conclu- 
sively that much is to be gained and little 
is to be lost in point of volume by delivering 
retail milk on an every-other-day schedule. 


Housewives accepted the restricted service 
wholeheartedly in a friendly spirit of co- 
operation, the authors stated, and the “milk 
salesmen probably made the greatest con- 
tribution in their direct contacts.” The in- 
vestigators found these reactions generally 
true in each of the three cities studied. 


Students of milk distribution are divided 
in their opinions as to the permanency of 
the every-other-day system in the post-war 
period. Some feel that even when conditions 
are more normal the present benefits de- 
rived from the restricted system will be so 
well recognized by milk distributing man- 
agement, consumers and driver personnel 
that any suggestion for a return to daily 
delivery of milk will be bitterly opposed. 
On the other hand, there are those who 
feel that when government rules and regula- 
tions as they pertain to business will be 
rescinded or relaxed, keen competitive con- 
ditions will again prevail and the trade will 
be gradually forced back to daily deliveries. 


While the milk business today is in a 
sort of flux and if real benefits prove sub- 
stantial to all interests in the retail home 
delivery of milk it may be in order to “sell” 


those benefits to the consumer on an even 
wider scale than they are today. 


Made Where and When Needed 


ICTURED on the front cover of this 
Piss of the Review is an official photp 

by the U. S. Marine Corps showing 
Staff Sergeant Gene D. Fox, U. S. M. C., 
demonstrating the process of reconstituting 
whole milk from butter, powdered skimmilk 
and water near the Marine Corps Base, 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 


It is by the large-scale processing in this 
country of such dairy products as dried 
skimmilk, butter and butteroil that makes 
it possible for the men in the armed forces 
to enjoy healthful and palatable milk in 
distant lands far from any source of fresh 
fluid supply. 


The strength and morale of our fighting 
men is being bolstered greatly by dairy 
products and American ingenuity in pro- 
ducing them as the battle is being carried 
to the enemy on the home front. The dairy 
industry may indeed feel proud of its record 
in producing the vital foods so necessary for 
our own armed forces, those of our allies 
and the recipients of Lend-Lease aid. 


First Round Lost 


OR the time being at least the wide- 
F  soreaa clamor against the federal food 

authorities’ unsound price roll-back and 
subsidy operation as applied to key agricul- 
tural products and the initial decisive Con- 
gressional voting to ban its use and exten- 
sion, have both gone for naught. Cowed by 
a strongly-worded Presidential veto of its 
action, the Congress has bowed to the will 
of the Administration and agreed to go 
along with the program under certain wraps. 
Thus the first round in this vitally import- 
ant battle over home front policy goes to 
the President’s advisers and those officials 
entrusted with the task of carrying out their 
plans. And there seems good reason to be- 
lieve that the new War Food Administrator 
now will proceed to the further expansion 
of this potentially disastrous technique to 
a number of other leading foodstuffs in addi- 
tion to butter and meats. 


But the many foes of the program, of 
whom the dairy industry is numbered among 
the forefront, are still in there swinging. 
and clearly expressed 


Soundly conceived 
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arguments exposing the fallacy of the scheme 
as applied to an ecenomy such as ours and 
its inescapable failure as an effective anti- 
inflation device, are being voiced by many 
groups within this field. These arguments 
must be brought home to the Congress and 
to Administration leaders before it is too 
late to turn back. 


Informed public opinion, properly trans- 
mitted to Washington, must step in to throttle 
this serious threat to the security and proper 
functioning of our entire internal mechanism 
in times of grave crisis before irreparable 
damage and dislocations However, 
it is obvious that the legislative branch can- 
not of itself develop and institute progranis 
for combatting inflation while getting the 
essential food turned out. It must therefore 
prepare to work in greater harmony with 
the Administration — and the 


ensue, 


executive 
branch must resign itself to full consultation 
and collaboration with the Congress—in the 
vital task of restoring effective order out of 


the present 


destructive chaos in the food 


scene. 


The Industry Loses a Friend 


Y the death of J. H. Godfrey, director 
B« publicity of the Creamery Package 

Manufacturing Company, the dairy in- 
dustry has indeed lost an outstanding leader 
and a real friend. Mr. Godfrey was a keen 
student and close observer of industry de- 
velopments and also stood out as a staunch 
exponent for all movements that served as 
betterments for the dairy industry. 


In all of the publicity that emanated from 
his office there was shown that appreciation 
for improvements in mechanical devices that 
made for greater efficiency and sanitation 
in the handling and processing of all dairy 
products. To his friends he was modest 
and unassuming, friendly in character and 
unswerving in his integrity. His death marks 
a definite loss to the dairy industry, not only 
in the field of equipment and supplies but to 
his many friends throughout the country. 


A Wise Decision 
F tests assist the many vigorous pro- 


tests against thé material published in 

Iowa State College’s Pamphlet No. 5 
and the clear-cut recommendations made by 
a committee consisting of some members of 
the faculty and others prominent in Iowa’s 
dairy industry Cuaries. E, 
Fritey of the College issued a forthright 
statement July 28th saying that the recom- 
mendations of the joint committee had been 
that Pamphlet No. 5 will 
undergo complete revision with the aid and 


PRESIDENT 


approved and 


counsel of Iowa’s dairy and farm interests. 


It is regrettable that such strong pressure 
had to be brought to bear on the college 
officials to remedy an action, or publication 
of material, that serve the best 
interests of the dairy industry. It is re- 
grettable also to think that the authors of 


does not 
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Pamphlet No. 5 did not first consult with 
dairy leaders in the State of Iowa to get 
their approval of the material before it was 
put in the hands of the printer. 


However, the mistake was made and there 
is little use in crying over spilled milk. Dr. 
Fritey is to be commended for giving an 
attentive ear to the protests that were voiced 
by Iowa’s dairy industry and for endorsing 
Pamphlet 
No. 5 unquestionably will do full justice to 


the committee’s recommendations. 


the dairy industry without objectionable mat- 
ter such as characterized the original pub- 
lication. 

a 


N. Y. DISTRIBUTORS FINED 





Total Fines of $25,000 Imposed on 
Conspiracy Indictment 


The Borden Company and three of its 
subsidiaries, the Sheffield Farms Company, 
Inc. and Muller Dairies, Inc., were fined a 
total of $25,000 August 5 by Federal Judge 
Vincent L. Leibell. The milk companies 
pleaded nolo tendendere to an 
returned May 5, 1941, alleging conspiracy to 
control the price of milk in the New York 
area. 


indictment 


The indictment alleged that the defendants 


fixed and sustained wholesale prices for 
milk and that independent distributors were 
coerced to conform with the prices estab- 


lished by the defendants. 


It was stated in one charge in the indict- 
ment that a 2-cent differential 
primary grades and unadvertised brands of 
milk was unjustified because “there is sub- 
stantially no difference in quailty, purity and 
wholesomeness” between the two brands. 


between 


The defendants, in pleading nolo conten- 
dere, did not admit the charges, but failed 
to defend themselves. 


The Department of Justice announced that 
the indictment was “the result of a co- 
operative effort” between the anti-trust di- 
vision of that department and Mayor Fiorello 
H. La Guardia. It was the first time such 
a procedure had been adopted, the announce- 
ment said. The anti-trust division was repre- 
sented in the proceeding by G. 
Minetti and Robert A. Peattie. 
—_-—» + — 


Joseph 





COLD STORAGE SPACE LIMITED 





Certain Concentrated Milks Banned 
from Refrigerators ; 


To assure adequate cold storage space for 
more perishable foods, the WFA announced 
July 31 a list of foods which can no longer 
be stored in refrigerated 
cluded in that list 
products dried whole milk in certain types of 


warehouses. In- 
are the following dairy 


containers; canned condensed milk and dried 
skim and evaporated milk; and canned 
processed cheese that must be moved out of 
refrigerated after the expiration of 
the current storage month applicable to each 


space 


item or lot of commodities in storage. Cold 
storage operators are prohibited from accept- 


ing these products for storage after 
August 2. 
WFA officials stated that the action 


represents a joint effort of Government and 
the industry to do everything possible to 
see that no foods which have been produced 
will spoil through improper care. 





AUSTIN JOINS DE LAVAL 


Member of Prominent Law Firm Ap- 
pointed Assistant Vice-President 


The De Laval Separator Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of James E. Austin 
as Assistant Vice-President. Prior to this 
he was a member of the law firm of Harper 
& Matthews of New York City. 


As a member of the 
law firm Mr. Austin 
had been intimately as- 
sociated with the De 
Laval Company for 
several years and is 
familiar with its meth- 
ods of operation. In 
his new position he 
will devote full time to 
the company’s legal 
affairs. 





James E. Austin 


Mr. Austin is a graduate of Furman Uni- 
versity and received his L.L.B. degree at the 
law school of the University of Michigan 
in 1934. 


De Laval business has expanded rapidly 
during the past few years. In addition to 
the manufacture of farm and dairy plant 
cream separators and milking machines for 
which the Company is famous and which are 
vitally needed in the production of food, De 
Laval centrifugal oil purifiers developed for 
the Navy during the first World War, are 
being made in substantial quantities for the 
Navy and Merchant Marine. Many other 
types of industrial centrifugals are being sup- 
plied to the oil and aviation industries, chem- 
ical and industrial plants and other fields of 
special war-time importance. A great variety 
of other precision-made equipment is also 
being manufactured for Army and Navy use. 


———__—_»— 


STABILIZE DAIRY WORKERS 








Rochester, N. Y.—Stabilization of work- 
ers in the Rochester milk distribution i- 
dustry went into effect July 26th, Russell C 
McCarthy, area War Manpower Commis: 
sion director, announced recently. 


Forms were sent out to obtain agreements 
to comply with the ruling, expected t 
affect 650 milk wagon drivers and _ other 
workers. The ruling means that war plants 
won't be able to hire the workers unless they 
can obtain certificates of availability from 
employers. The move also is expected t 
carry some weight with Selective Service # 
making deferments, it was said. 
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New 


BOTTLE 
COLLARS _ 


FOR 


VITAMIN D 


(ARPI PROCESS) 


SALES RATING 
* 


ACCEPTANCE 
* 


How to get quick sales results on either 
regular or homogenized Vitamin D Milk: 
use the new Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Pro- 
cess) bottle collars. They'll help you do a 
first-class job of selling the housewife on 
your Vitamin D Milk as soon as she gets 
her milk delivery. 

Colorful, featuring timely new nutri- 
tional copy, these bottle collars tell the 
story of Vitamin D Milk health benefits 
concisely and convincingly. It is especially 
important now to get across your Vitamin 









(check prope 


Name 
Dairy 
Address 00°" : 


City 






* 






D Milk sales message because women ev- 
erywhere are interested and better- 
informed about vitamins, are buying more 
vitamin products every day. 

Take advantage of this growing market. 
Get your Vitamin D Milk sales campaign 
into full swing. Order an adequate supply 


of these sales-attracting bottle collars, 
available for either regular or homogen- 
ized Vitamin D Milk. Write for complete 
information, samples and prices—use 
handy coupon below, now! 










“sting bottle 
Pe .¢-building 
400 South F amples of your sales ik 
Gentlemen* yrices and - Jiramin D Mi ) Milk 
. send me I ™ regular i Vitamin Dp} 
Please \1 hand homogenized 
collars- ‘ square) rii handle 
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Dr. Mohler Retires 


Chief of Bureau of Animal Industry 
Completes Forty-six Years Service 
With the Government 


In a radio talk July 21 Claude R. Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture, announced the re- 
tirement of Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry since 1917. 
Dr. Mohler has been with the Bureau more 
than 46 years. Secretary Wickard said, “Be- 
cause of his eminence in the field of veter- 
inary science and his contributions to the 
livestock industry of the Nation, I know 
farmers and many others all over the coun- 
try will join me in this expression of ap- 
preciation of the work he has done.” 


Dr. Mohler received his education as a 
veterinarian at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Later, he and some of his outstanding 
associates in the Bureau studied in Europe, 
bringing to their work here the latest scien- 
tific information available. 


Continuing, Mr. Wickard stated, “I am 
glad to acknowledge at this time some of 
the outstanding achievements with which 
Dr. Mohler’s name has been associated. 
Heading the list, perhaps, is the highly suc- 
cessful eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 
This tremendous undertaking, covering the 
entire country, was once opposed as ‘impos- 
sible’. Nevertheless, the country is now vir- 
tually free of this plague. 

“Another great accomplishment—one that 
I cannot emphasize too strongly—has been 
the work of stamping out several outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease and protecting the 
country against invasions of this 
foreign infection. 


new 


Many Noteworthy Achievements 


“Under Dr. Mohler’s supervision, the 
original anti-hog-cholera serum—developed 
through Bureau research—has been improved 
in purity and effectiveness. 

“Another accomplishment of tremendous 
importance has been in the field of meat in- 
spection. This work, highly developed under 
Dr. Mohler’s supervision, guarantees the 
wholesomeness and freedom from disease of 
all meat moving in interstate commerce. 

“Still another great accomplishment— 
much of it under Dr. Mohler’s direction— 
has been the work of eradicating cattle-fever 
ticks in the South. This was begun in 1906 
and is now more than 99 per cent complete. 
A like project involving many years of 
patient research and a Nation-wide control 
program is aimed at stamping out brucellosis 
or Bang’s disease in cattle. This is now 
well advanced. 

“We are greatly indebted to Dr. Mohler 
for these and many other fine accomplish- 
ments. Not only this Nation, but the world 
recognizes the great advance of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry under his leadership. 
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“We are glad to announce that he will be 
succeeded by the man who has been closely 
associated with him through a great many 
years—Dr. Arthur W. Miller, assistant chief 
of the Bureau since 1928, who now becomes 
chief. Dr. Miller is a thoroughly experi- 
enced administrator and has been in the 
thick of developments which have helped 
strengthen and protect our great livestock 
industry. He will carry on and continue to 
develop the many constructive programs and 


policies of the Bureau.” 
ee 


STANDARD CAP PROMOTIONS 





Hodapp Made Executive Vice-President 
—Lynn Sales Manager 

Harold E. Talbott, chairman of the Stan- 
dard Cap and Seal Corporation, has an- 
nounced the appointment of George H. 
Hodapp as executive vice-president. He 
has been a vice-president of the company 
since 1490 in charge of sales and also man- 
ager of the Chicago plant. 


A native of Ohio, 
Mr. Hodapp entered 
the Army during the 
first World War im- 
mediately after com- 
pleting his education 
at the University of 
Cincinnati. In 1931 he 
was made vice-presi- 
dent and general sales 
manager of Smith-Lee 
Company, Inc. of 


George Hodapp 


Oneida, New York. 

As executive vice-president of Standard 
Cap and Seal Corporation, Mr. Hodapp will 
be in charge of coordinating manufacturing 
and sales operations of the company’s three 
plants located at Los Angeles, Chicago and 
Jersey City. 


In line with the company’s expanding ac- 
tivities in the packaging field here ana 
abroad, the Standard Cap and Seal Corpora- 
tion announced July 21, the appointment of 
William E. Lynn as general sales manager. 
He will be in charge of both domestic and 
export operations of the company, according 
to Harold E. Talbott, Chairman of the cor- 
poration, who made th: announcement. 

Educated at Staunton 
Military School and 
Columbia University, 
Mr. Lynn became iden- 
tified with sales and 
export work after the 
first World War dur- 
ing which he served 
in the Marines. 

Entering the steel 
business in 1938 Mr. 
Lynn became sales 
director of the American Isteg Steel Corp- 
oration, and when that company’s sales were 
taken over by Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
he was placed in charge of the organization 
of its export sales department. 


Wm. E. Lynn 








Institute Appointmeni: 
Dr. Gaumnitz Leaves Government P«st 
to Become Executive Secretary of 


National Cheese Organization 


Dr. Edwin W. Gaumnitz, nationally-known 
industry economist, has accepted the newly 
created post of executive secretary of the 
National Cheese Institute effective August 
15th, according to an announcement made 
July 27th, by John H. Kraft, president of 
the Institute. 


In the announce- 
ment, John Kraft 
stressed Dr. Gaumnitz’ 
wide experience in the 
dairy industry and his 
recognition as an in- 
ternational authority 


stated, “The Institute 
and the entire industry 
are to be congratulated 
on being able to activ- 
ate plans for even greater service to the 
nation under the direction of Dr. Gaumnitz. 

“His broad experience in educational and 
government fields and, most recently, his 
activity in the Board of Economic Warfare 
give him an intimate and precise knowledge 
of the needs, responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties of the American dairy industry both dur- 
ing the war and in the post war era. Under 
his leadership the cheese branch of the dairy 
industry should be one of the most import- 
ant factors in supplying dairy products in the 
post war period and in re-stocking devastated 
European dairy sections.” 

Held Important Key Positions 


Prior to the last year, when he was em- 
ployed as Special Assistant to the Executive 
Director of the Board of Economic Warfare, 
Dr. Gaumnitz served in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. During his twelve years 
in this department, he was Senior Economist 
in the Division of Dairy and Poultry Prod- 
ucts of the Bureau of Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, Director of the Division 
of Marketing and Marketing Agreements, 
Administrator of Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration, Vice President of the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation and Associate 
Administrator of the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration. . 


Dr. E. W. Gaumnitz 


Before entering government service, he 
was associated for two years with the Cali- 


* fornia Division of Markets and served two 


years as an assistant professor of marketing 
at Iowa State College, where he was active in 
extension and research work in agricultural 
economics, particularly in dairy and poultry 
products with cooperative organization. 


SELLS CHEESE SUBSIDIARY 





Chicago, Il1l—The Pure Milk Association 
has sold its subsidiary, the Pure Milk Cheese 
Co. of Blue Moon Foods, Inc. of Wisconsin. 
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A Vital Victory Need Today... and 
a World-Wide Need After the War 


ELP win the war by 

producing dry milk 
for our fighting forces 
and allies. You can get a 
BUFLOVAK Milk Dryer to 
manufacture top quality 
roller dried milk if you have 
sufficient volume to insure 


steady operation. The 





present vast war needs for 


dry milk will carry over into still greater world-wide needs for postwar rehabilita- 


tion. 


Peace or war, BUFLOVAK Milk Dryers always have been substantial profit-makers. 
The unusual high efficiency of a BUFLOVAK enables you to turn out the finest 
grade dry milk at lowest production costs. Invest in a BUFLOVAK now. . . for 


today’s victory needs and tomorrow's business opportunities. 


BUFFALO FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


1611 FILLMORE AVENUE BUFFALO, N. Y. 
NEW YORK 295 Madison Ave. CHICAGO 1636 Monadnock Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 2217 Olive St. SAN LEANDEO, CAL. 763 Bridge Road 











ais Dungan Honored 


Gala Celebration Marks Fiftieth Anni- 
versary in Milk Business of Polk 
Sanitary Milk Company President 


The annals of Indiana Manufacturers of 
Dairy Association do not record a more in- 
teresting and significant event than the cele- 
bration on July 1, 1943, of the Fiftieth “Busi- 
ness Anniversary” of Samuel O. Dungan, 
president of the Polk Sanitary Milk Co., 
Indianapolis. He is better and more affec- 
tionately known to many of our members as 
“Sam”. 

On this expressive occasion, about two 
hundred and fifty business associates, national 
leaders in the dairy industry, friends of long 
standing, and ranking employees of his com- 
pany, partook of real Hoosier hospitality. 


The evening’s entertainment was introduced 
by way of a dinner at which dairy products 
were not overlooked. The toastmaster, J. 
Duane Dungan, took charge immediately after 
dinner and proved to be most proficient in 
his post. 


The first order of entertainment was 
“Polk’s Pageant of Progress”, presented by 
Father Time, who introduced five of his 
comely daughters, each of whom lighted ten 
candles on a huge anniversary cake, repre- 
senting a decade in Mr. Dugan’s career. 
Father Time intoned the high-lights of Mr. 
Dungan’s colorful 50 business-years. 

They began on July 1, 1893, when Samuel 
Dugan drove the first Polk milk wagon over 
a route covering about three miles, to deliver 
27 gallons of milk. Ex-President Benjamin 
Harrison’s name was on the list of these first 
customers. During the years 1903 to 1913, 
Mr. Dungan had given up his post as a milk 
deliveryman for more important duties in the 
ever-growing business. In 1919, with the 
death of J. T. Polk, Mr. Dungan became 
president of the Polk Sanitary Milk Company. 


Helped Organize International 


In 1908, he joined with eleven other prom- 
inent dairy leaders in helping to found the 
International Association of Milk Dealers. 
Mr. Dungan became its first Secretary- 
Treasurer. The year 1925 brought to Indian- 
apolis the National Dairy Show and the an- 
nual convention of the International Associ- 
ation of Milk Dealers, at which Mr. Dungan 
was elected its president. 

For the most part, the speakers were 
friends of long standing and included nation- 
ally-known men in tthe dairy industry, loca) 
public officials, Polk’s oldest employee, and a 
representative of local fluid milk dealers. In- 
cluded among them were the following: Hon. 
Robert H. Tyndall, Mayor of Indianapolis ; 
Dr. David B. Peck, Treasurer of the Inter- 
national Association of Milk Dealers; Milton 
Hult, President of the National Dairy Coun- 
cil; Harvey P. Hood, President of H. P. 
Hood & Sons; Dr. Herman G. Morgan, 
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Health Commissioner of Indianapolis; Chas. 
L. Peggs, Polk Sanitary Milk Co.; C. W. 


Hunt, Executive Secretary of the Milk 


Foundation of Indianapolis. 
Tokens of Friendship Presented 


With no thought of minimizing other 
speakers’ expressions, those of Mr. Peggs, 
Polk’s oldest employee, deserve special ref- 
erence. If, for no other reason, because they 
showed that enviable relationship, which can, 
and should, always exist between employer 
and employee, and proving Mr. Dungan’s 





Samuel 0. Dungan 


ability as an understanding friend of his em- 
ployees. Mr. Peggs, for the Polk employees, 
presented a gold watch to Mr. Dungan with 
comments, which made most evident this em- 
ployer-employee sentiment. 

Mr. Hunt made two presentations : a hand- 
some cane from the Indianapolis fluid milk 
dealers, autographed by 52 of their execu- 
tives. This cane will be added to Mr. Dun- 
gan’s “hobby-lobby”, which already contained 
more than one hundred. Also presented was 
a bound volume containing hundreds of let- 
ters from his many friends in all parts of 
the country and parts of Canada attesting 
Mr. Dungan as a frieind and gentleman. 

Mr. Dungan’s response to all the glory, 
kind words, recognition, and yes, even the 
humor, which had been deservingly heaped 
upon him, was superb. He almost eclipsed 
all events of ihe evening. Perhaps he did not 
realize he was only proving that which had 
been said of him. 

eee 


PRIVATE BEEBE REPORTS 


Private First Class Robert Beebe, the 
first on Mono Service Company’s Honor 
Roll of 63 names, is home, after being 
wounded in active service in North Africa. 
Beebe is well on his way to recovery, re- 
cently paying a visit to his fellow workers 
at Mono’s Newark plant. Beebe said that 
he saw Mono kups at Casa Blanca and Oran. 
Mono Kups have been recorded in use from 
Australia to the Aleutians. 








To Retract Pamphlet 


Objectionable Iowa Publication to Ee 
Completely Revised in Complianc: 
with Recent Recommendations 


Ames, Iowa—Immediate retraction of the 
bulletin “Putting Dairying on a War-Foct- 
ing,” was recommended July 12th to Dr. 
Charles E. Friley, president of the Iowa 
State College, in a joint committee meeting 
of twelve persons representing the dairy in- 
dustry of Iowa and members of the staff of 
Iowa State College. The closed session was 
held on the campus here. 


The committee also recommended that the 
best form of retraction would be the prep- 
aration of a complete revision of the publica- 
tion which would take into consideration all 
of the criticisms and suggestions, worked 
out with a committee representing the dairy 
and farm interests of the state. 


Almost immediately after distribution of 
Pamphlet No. 5 indignation and numerous 
protests were voiced by dairy leaders and 
the dairy press. 


Unanimous Agreement 


Agreement was unanimous that many state- 
ments in Pamphlet No. 5, as it has become 
generally known, “are either incorrect or 
are susceptible to misinterpretation or are 
inadequately documented as to facts.” 


Most objectionable to the dairy interests 
was the suggestion to make more oleomar- 
garine available as a means of minimizing 
the adverse effects of the shortage of dairy 
products. 


Read into the minutes of the session also 
was an analysis of the publication pre- 
pared for Dr. Friley by an independent re- 
viewing committee consisting of George 
Godfrey, director of agricultural relations; 
C. Y. Cannon, head of the Dairy Husbandry 
Department; B. W. Hammer of the Dairy 
Industry Department; Pearl Swanson, De- 
partment of Foods and Nutrition, and B. H. 
Thomas, head of the animal nutrition sub- 
section, all of the college faculty. 


Dr. Friley’s Reply 


In reply to the committee’s uhanimous 
recommendations, Dr. Friley sent the fol- 
lowing communication July 28, to all recipi- 
ents of the pamphlet: 


“The above report of the Joint Com- 
mittee was approved on July 19, 1943, 
with the proviso that the recommended 
revision be in the form of a new study 
of the dairy situation, undertaken cooper- 
atively, and including both wartime prob- 
lems and those likely to be of intevest 
and concern in the post-war period.’ 

(Signed) CHarites E. Frey, 


President of the Iowa State Colleg:. 
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OFFICIAL U. &. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


You’ve probably heard of the Government de- finest quality procurable, simply as a good bus- 


cision that certain types of essential dairy pro- iness investment. Well, the Marines are here to 
cessing machinery may now be manufactured remind you that by investing in quality equip- 
in limited quantities. If your plant needs surface ment, you also save materials that make guns 
coolers, pasteurizers, weigh cans, washers or and other war needs—/or the best equipment serves 


other similar equipment today, you’ll want the the longest. This is the kind we can help you get. 


R. G. WRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 


2933 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


+ PASTEURIZERS 
CAN WASHERS © BOTTLE WASHERS 
"SURFACE COOLERS 
RECEIVING TANKS * WEIGH CANS 
and other equipment 


be st ui 


MANUFACTURERS of for the Dairy Industry 
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Flexibility in Plant Aids 
This Company's Operations 


Pennsylvania Milk Products Company Saves All Skimmilk By Drying 


Surplus and By-Products Utilization 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


NYONE who is _ acquainted 
with Emory W. Shaeffer, presi- 


dent of Pennsylvania Milk Prod- 
ucts Company in Harrisburg, Pa., 
knows that he is a “live wire” in the 
conduct of that business. Ever since 
he became the directing head, that 
firm’s business has consistently grown 
both in volume of sales and in the 
number of products processed. Emory 





Emory W. Shaeffer 


Shaeffer is the type of operator who 
is constantly alert to the possibilities 
of making the business more flexible 
by having the facilities for manufac- 
turing or processing as many dif- 
ferent dairy products as possible. 


One of the company’s latest moves 
in this direction was the installation 
of a milk drying department last year. 
The decision to buy the necessary 
roller drying equipment was indeed 
timely—just before priorities made it 
increasingly difficult to obtain any 
dairy machinery. Considering the vol- 
ume of skimmilk available during the 
flush production period this year the 
new department proved to be decided- 
ly beneficial. Not only did it relieve 
the Pennsylvania Milk Products Co. of 
a burdensome skimmilk surplus but 
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it also supplied condensing and dry- 
ing facilities for other milk dealers 
located in Harrisburg and vicinity with 
surplus skim on their hands. Thus, 
thousands of gallons of skimmilk 
were converted into powder and con- 
densed skim that might otherwise 
have been wasted as happened in 
many sections this year during the 
season of peak production. 


Before installing the new equip- 
ment Mr. Shaeffer and his associates 
paid particular attention to the layout 
for maximum efficiency and conven- 
ience. It is possible by the arrange- 
ment to make both condensed skim 
and powder at the same time, or to 
run skimmilk direct to the Buflovac 
drum drier without condensing first. 
When the skimmilk is not pre- 
condensed the drier turns out approxi- 
mately a barrel (280 pounds) an hour. 
The capacity is increased about 50 
per cent when the skim is condensed. 


Careful control is constantly main- 
tained over the quality of the powder- 
ed product by sending samples regu- 
larly to the laboratory of the Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute in Chicago. A 
typical analysis of one sample is as 
follows: 





Fat, 1.05 per cent; moisture, 2.20 
per cent; acidity, .14 per cent; solu- 
bility index, 10.00 c.c. ; bacterial count, 
16.00 per c.c.; sediment, 3; flavor, 
good ; grade, extra. 


Mr. Shaeffer attributes the high 
quality of their product in a large 
measure to the pulverizing system that 
was installed in conjunction with the 
drier. The finished product is exceed- 
ingly fine and accounts for the ex- 
cellent solubility test, he asserted. The 
skimmilk powder is packed in barrels 
with moisture-proof liners to insure 
preservation of quality. Each barrel 
is attractively labeled and identified 
as to weight and lot number. 


Compared with the total volume of 
business carried on by this firm the 
dried milk operation is only a side- 
line. Fluid milk comprises the major 
operation. In addition, the company 
manufactures ice cream, cottage 
cheese, and a limited amount of but- 
ter. Speaking of their cottage cheese 
sales Emory Shaeffer stated that their 





Modern Milk Processing Department Employing Gravity Action 
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cheese sales indicated a decided 
change in the food habits of the peo- 
ple — unquestionably one of the re- 
sults of wartime food rationing. He 
said their cottage cheese sales during 


Manufactured by 


Penna Milk Products 


Harrisburg, Pa. 





the first three months.of this year were 
more than double those of the same 
three months last year. And, no spe- 
cial sales effort or advertising was 
carried on to obtain such results. 
—__ o— 


LIBERTY GLASS ANNIVERSARY 





Nationwide Distribution and Advertis- 
ing Feature Firm’s Growth 


The 25th anniversary of the Liberty Glass 
Company marking a quarter-century of con- 
tinuous successful operation commemorated 
also the achievements of one of the pioneers 
of the glass industry in the Southwest whose 
activities attracted national attention to 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma. Today, this company 
sells its products, milk and beverage bottles, 
in 28 states, Cuba, Puerto Rico and Alaska. 


The late George F. Collins, Sr., who 
founded the Liberty Glass Company in 1918, 
also established its predecessor, the Premium 
Glass Company, in Sapulpa in 1912. Sapul- 
pa now has two glass plants, the Liberty, 
making milk and beverage bottles, and Bart- 
lett-Collins Glass Company, manufacturing 
glassware, both monuments to the vision of 
the late Mr. Collins. 

\fter organizing the Liberty Glass Com- 
pany in 1918 Collins took over the Premium 
plant, and started to make milk bottles and 
other containers, the Bartlett-Collins Com- 
pany continuing as a glassware house. 


Enjoys Healthy Growth 

‘rom 1923 on, the Liberty Glass Company 
has enjoyed a consistent growth with the 
company gradually confining its operations 
to milk and beverage bottles. Under the 
aggressive management of George F. Col- 
ns, Jr., who succeeded to the presidency 
before his father’s death, the Liberty Glass 
Company has become a major factor in the 
manufacture of milk and beverage bottles. 
In celebration of their 25th anniversary 
and in appreciation of the patronage of an 
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evér growing list of customers, the Liberty 
Glass Company has conducted an extensive 
advertising campaign during 1943, devoted 
to “Conservation For Victory.” In trade 
magazines throughout the nation the com- 
pany has conducted a cooperative educational 
campaign to reduce bottle breakage, reduce 
accidents and losses in plant operations and 
prolong the life of plant equipment. In gen- 
eral magazines of national circulation, the 
Liberty Glass Company has dramatized the 
value of wholesome fresh milk to the fight- 
ing forces and the health of the nation. Spe- 
cial tribute has been paid to the milk in- 
dustry which has continued to serve the 


American people despite the many probletrs 
and handicaps which confront a nation at 
war. 

——“(——- 


CALDWELL IN ARMY EMPLOY 





In a recent letter to the Review, “Charlie” 
Caldwell who was formerly secretary of 
the Dairy Industries Supply Association, in- 
forms that he is now tied up with the Army 
Signal Corps as a civilian employee. 

For the time being, he is located at the 
Bradley Beach, N. J. Laboratory as a Senior 
Production Assistant. During the last war, 
“Charlie” was in the Signal Corps as a 
soldier. 











LO-BAX helps solve your dairy manpower 
problem because: 


The workmen you have spend less 

* time doing a sanitizing job with 

the aid of this speedy, efficient bac- 
tericide, Lo-Bax. 


Even ine mpeteneel help can do 


* a thorough job with minimum- 
supervision. Lo-Bax is so easy to use. 


This scientific sanitizing agent has other 
advantages, too. Lo-Bax dissolves 
quickly in hot or cold water — forms 
clear, quick-acting rinse solutions — is 
a faster-killing bactericide because of its 
low alkalinity. Lo-Bax tests over 50% 


MATHIESON ‘LO- 4 AK BACTERICIDE 


available chlorine. Its use eliminates the 
need for scalding temperatures that tend 
to warp metal and break glass-lined 
e quipme nt. 


Lo-Bax is economical, too! One 28-oz. 
bottle makes 1,050 gallons of dairy rinse 
containing 100 parts per million of avail- 
able chlorine. Moreover, Lo-Bax retains 
its strength well beyond the period of 
normal use. 


Let dependable, efficient, economical 
Lo-Bax help solve your dairy mainten- 
ance problem. 







CHLORINE 











Return the Bottles 


Owens-Illinois Campaign Stimulates 


Round-up of Empties and Strays 


Through Nationwide Publicity 


Milk bottle stocks in sections of the coun- 
try where the returnable bottle round-ups 
have been conducted have shown a marked 
increase. 


The Owens-Illinois Glass Company in an 
effort to assist dairies and other bottlers in 
the problem of getting back their idle deposit 
bottles assisted these three groups in in- 
augurating the first returnable bottle round- 
up on the West Coast. It was first esti- 
mated that more than 100,000,000 stray bot- 





This movie star like thousands of house- 
wives all over the country, is collecting de- 
posit bottles and returning them to the point 
of purchase. 


tles could be found in the West Coast area 
alone, if people would make a search and 
bring them back to dealers. 

The Pacific Coast campaign was inaugu- 
rated April 19th and within a few days hun- 
dreds of thousands of idle bottles were re- 
turned to dealers. The campaign continued 
to be such a sucess that the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company deciding to extend this pro- 
gram. The next campaign was inaugurated 
in Michigan May 24th and then the program 
was extended to Ohio June 15th. 


Campaign to Widen 


In both instances it was found that hun- 
dreds of thousands of empty bottles were 
returned. The campaign is about under way 
now in 14 Atlantic Coast states from Mary- 
land to Maine and will be inaugurated soon 
in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


In each instance the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company representatives, to inaugurate the 
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idea, arranged meetings and outlined the 
program, explaining that the company would 
furnish publicity service and the services of 
representatives of its merchandising division 
to point up the plan. 

In many instances the milk distributors 
shared the cost of printing posters for dis- 
play in retail outlets advising the public of 
the campaign and seeking their cooperation 
in the return of bottles. Newspaper adver- 
tisements and radio ads were used exten- 
sively. 

——o— 


DOUTHITT-SWENSON AGREEMENT 





An announcement was made July 12, that 
the Whiting Corporation through its Swen- 
son Division, has secured all manufacturing 
and sales rights to the Douthitt Gray-Jensen 
Spray Process Drying Systems formerly 
sold by the Douthitt Corporation. 

The Douthitt Corporation has been prom- 
inent for more than twenty years as a sup- 
plier of spray-drying equipment. The or- 
ganization, under the leadership of F. H. 
Douthitt, is said to have built a large share 
of the installations now in successful opera- 
tion. The announcement states further that 
the Douthitt Corporation is completing all 
existing contracts while all new business 
will be taken in the name of Swenson Evap- 
orator Company, Division of Whiting Cor- 
poration. The Douthitt organization has 
become a department of Whiting Corpora- 
tion’s Swenson Evaporator Division. Mr. 
Douthitt will continue to serve in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

The Swenson Evaporator Company has 
been in the business of designing and build- 
ing evaporators, filters, crystallizers, vacuum 
pans, etc., since 1889 and has made numerous 
installations in food processing plants. The 
Whiting Corporation has been serving in- 
dustry since 1884 as a manufacturer of 
cranes, railroad and 
aviation maintenance equipment, shears and 
heavy machinery. 

The combination of the Douthitt and 
Swenson lines complement each other ex- 
ceptionally well and it is said, will be of 


foundry equipment, 


greater service to the food processing in-* 


dustries. The business is being conducted 
under the name of Douthitt Gray-Jensen, 
Swenson Evaporator Company, Division of 
Whiting Corporation, with headquarters at 
221 North LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. J. P. 
Rubush, for several years a Swenson execu- 
tive, is general manager of Douthitt Gray- 


Jensen. 
a 


DAIRY SELLS CHERRY DRINK 


Pottsville, Pa. — During the summer 
months Brokhoff Dairy is offering consum- 
ers a new cherry flavored dairy drink. The 
new beverage is said to be ideal for warm 
weather. 

As a dairy product, the new drink is rich 
in milk calcium and milk protein and also 
contains vitamins Bl and B2. 


Schlossers Celebrate 


Prominent Creameryman and Wife 
Honored on Their 50th Wedding An- 


niversary in Frankfort, Indiana 


As a testimonial of friendship and esteem 
more than two hundred friends and rela- 
tives gathered at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gustav Schlosser in Frankfort, Indiana, 
June 27, to celebrate the couple’s 50th wed- 
ding anniversary. More than a _ hundred 
others who were unable to attend because 
of distance, travel restrictions, or other rea- 
sons, responded with letters or messages of 
congratulations. The home was a profusion 
of flowers, including clusters of golden yel- 
low, white, and red American Beauty roses. 
There were also many beautiful and useful 
gifts, all befitting the occasion. 





The Schlossers were married at Wanatah, 


Indiana, on June 29, 1893. Before their 
marriage, Mrs. Schlosser taught in the pub- 
lic schools of her home community. In later 
years, and until recently, she was very ac- 
tive in women’s club, public welfare and 
church work. 


Mr. Schlosser prominently identified with 
the creamery industry is still active in di- 
recting the operations of Schlosser Brothers, 
Inc., of which he is president. The busi- 
ness was founded by his family nearly 60 
years ago. This company is now the oldest 
creamery in the state, continuously operat- 
ing and manufacturing dairy products. 


The Schlossers came to Frankfort from 
Chicago in 1918. “Gus” Schlosser, as ,he is 
so well known to his friends in the creamery 
businéss, not only finds time to head the 
company’s extensive operations but he de- 
votes much of it to important issues and 
problems that confront the broad creamery 
industry. 

“<a —_ 


0. E. BARBER DIES 


Burlington, Va—Orton E. Barber, local 
milk dealer for 55 years died at his home 
18 Park St. here recently as he was pre 
paring to start out on his route. He was 
76 years old. . 
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Management Changes 


4. L. Ronneberg of DPMA Succeeds 
Roy Storvick as Manager of lowa 
State Brand Creameries 


Important personnel changes took place in 
two of the country’s important butter mar- 
keting organizations early this month. Roy 
O. Storvick resigned from the Iowa State 
Brand Creameries, Inc., and A. L. Ronne- 
berg resigned from the Dairy Products Mar- 
keting Association to succeed Mr. Storvick 
it lowa State Brand Creameries. 

Mr. Ronneberg has 
had thirteen years’ ex- 
perience in the dairy 
products and related 
fields, occupying posi- 
tions of increasing im- 
portance. Graduating 
from the University 
of Minnesota with the 
class of 1930, he start- 
ed his business career 
with Armour & Com- 
pany and then joined the organization of 
Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., with whom 
he was associated for 24% years, during the 
closing period being attached to the New 
York City offices of the big cooperative. 





A. L. Ronneberg 


Very shortly after the formation of the 
government-financed cooperatively established 


Dairy Products Marketing Association, Mr. 
Ronneberg was selected as its general man- 
ager, a position which he has held during 
the more than five years of the agency’s 
existence. 


He will take up his new post with the 
Iowa State Brand Creameries on September 
lst and will move his family down to Mason 
City from their present home at Evanston, 
Ill., at that time. 


During a recent visit to New York, Mr. 
Ronneberg expressed his appreciation of the 
fact that the country’s butter trade members 
as a whole have been largely cooperative in 
participating in and aiding operations, many 
of them of vast proportions, which had been 
given over by the government to the direction 
and conduct of the DPMA. He carries with 
him to his new association best wishes for 
the fullest measure of success from a wide 
circle of friends and acquaintances in all 
branches of the butter and dairy products 
industries. 


Golz Succeeds Ronneberg 


Howard G. Golz has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of DPMA by the board ot 
directors to succeed Mr. Ronneberg. He has 
been associated with the organization for the 
past five years. Mr. Golz is a graduate of 
Loyola University and was in the food dis- 





Buy United States Bonds 


tributing business on the West Coast before 
becoming associated with DPMA. 

Roy O. Storvick, 
who tendered his 
resignation as man- 
ager June 26th, had 
completed almost 
twelve years ot serv- 
ice with that organ- 
ization. Previously he 
ad been on the 
Dairy Extension 
Staff of lowa State 
College. 

Under Mr. Stor- 
vick’s guidance the 
business of this cooperative enterprise en- 
joyed a healthy development, principally in 





Roy 0. Storvick 


eastern markets where Iowa State Brand 
butter gained wide acceptance due to its high 
quality and consistent uniformity. In develop- 
ing the eastern outlets Roy travelled period- 
ically and became personally acquainted with 
most of the prominent butter wholesaling and 
distributing factors in the east. 


It was but natural for Roy Storvick to 
make his career in the dairy industry. His 
father, in the early days of the creamery 
business, was a prominent quality butter- 
maker and butter judge. For many years 
the senior O. A. Storvick represented the 
well-known Gude Bros., Kieffer Company of 
New York City. Mr. Storvick has not yet 
announced his plans for the future. 
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WRITE — 


ILLINOIS RANGE COMPANY 


Milk Pails 


oF 14 qt. and 16 qt. durable metal, dairy 
tinned milk pails. Heavy wire handles. 








Better take care of the equipment you have and make it last. 
Make periodic check-ups of the performance of your equip- 
ment. Have the necessary repairs made while they are still 


small and cost little. 


Often your worn equipment can be rebuilt to function like 
new for a fraction of the cost. We specialize in equipment 
maintenance and can tell you quickly. 


For larger jobs we prepare complete plans, specifications, 
and estimates to fit your particular requirements. We 
are helping lots of folks with their equipment problems 
these days. Let us help you. 


Call an ILLINOIS ENGINEER and get the benefit 


An exceptional opportunity to get a 4 2 : 
of his experience. He can give you valuable sugges- 


quality product while our stock lasts. 
Better write today for prices and full 


expense. 


WIRE — PHONE 


ENGINEERS and MANUFACTURERS 
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tions on your priority problems and save you needless 
Without obligation, of course. 











8OO S. Ada 
Cam ft 


Street 
CA GO 
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WITH THESE APPLIED COLOR 
TRAVELING BILLBOARDS” 





ep aud 


To speed victory there can be no let- 
down in the drive to sell WAR BONDS 
and FOOD CONSERVATION. When 
dairies were first asked to co-operate 
in these campaigns, your response was 
immediate. 

Now, as evidence of the particular 
value the government places on the con- 
stant repetition and wide circulation of 
ACL advertising, the U. S. Treasury has 


ron 
< i> 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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* GOOD NATIONAL INSURANCE * 
* 


GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES 
HAVE GIVEN FULL APPROVAL 
TO THESE DESIGNS 


submitted the themes for a new series of 
War Bond designs—several of which are 
illustrated on this page—in order that 
their first use may coincide with the 
September drive. : 


Place your order with your nearest 
Owens-Illinois sales branch or jobber 
today so that you will have your bottles 
ready and be able to share in the full 
benefits of the third War Loan publicity. 











Variations in Fat Content 


Butterfat Percentage Influenced by the Stage of 


Lactation—Seasonal Temperatures a Factor 


UE to the interest shown in this article that appeared 

in the July American Butter Review it is being re- 

printed herewith in the AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
for the benefit of the milk distributing trade. 

The question raised is as follows: 

I wish to ask the following questions: lf a herd of 
cows had a butterfat test of 3.6, what could be the varia- 
tion for the different seasons of the year? In other words 
what should the average test of this herd be for twelve 
months? Am enclosing a couple of statements showing 
my test for January 1-15 was 3.6 per cent and also 3.6 per 
cent for May 1-15. 


Prof. Coulter made the following reply: 

As you indicated, season of the year does have a definite 
affect on the fat content of the milk secreted by a cow. 
This is due to the effect of temperature fluctuations upon 
the cow. 


Workers at the Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Station have found that for a decrease of 10 deg. F. in 
the environmental temperature between the limits of 30 
to 70 deg. F., there was an increase of almost 0.2 per 
cent in the fat content of milk of the cows with which they 
worked. The amount of this difference would be less for 
the milk of Holstein cows than for the milk of Jerseys 


or Guernseys. 


INFLUENCE OF THE SEASON OF THE YEAR ON THE 
PERCENTAGE OF FAT IN COW’S MILK* 





Ayrshire Guernsey Holstein Jersey 
Month 891 Cows 3,753 Cows Cows 28,424 Cows 

Fat Fat Fat Fat 

Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
an 3.86 5.22 3.86 5.70 
nl 3.83 5.17 3.71 5.64 
March 3.87 5.13 3.58 5.50 
April ..ccccccccccccccecs 3.73 5.07 3.54 5.39 
May scccccccccccsccccese 3.71 5.01 3.49 5.33 
SOE dvecccnscewesneeceds 3.59 4.95 3.45 5.24 
DE. Scatuia peceaat coerce 3.62 4.89 3.36 5.14 
PUD cccsvccesesecéeene 3.81 4.88 3.45 5.18 
September ....cccccoccece 3.85 5.02 3.62 5.35 
PTTL ee 4.00 5.15 3.76 5.56 
PUTO ccc ccccdeoesece 4.05 5.22 3.87 5.70 
ee Bee ere 3.93 5.24 3.84 5.73 
PUES ccveccsscecsecocese 3.82 5.08 3.63 5.46 
0.59 


Maximum Difference ..... 0.46 0.36 0.51 


*From Missouri Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 365. 


The stage of lactation also has a marked influence on 
the fat content of the milk. The fat content of milk nor- 
mally drops slightly during the first two or three months 
after claving, and then rises gradually during the re- 
mainder of the lactation period so that the fat test after 
the sixth or seventh month will be considerably above the 
average for the lactation period. The data in the following 
table, which is a summary of the results secured by a 
number of workers, may of interest in this connection: 


INFLUENCE OF THE STAGE OF LACTATION ON THE 
PERCENTAGE OF FAT IN COW’S MILK* 


Ayrshire Guernsey Holstein Jersey 

Month of Lactation 891 Cows 3,763 Cows 764 Cows 3,202 Cows 
Fat Fat Fat Fat 

Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
DS AGEREws6606odl togeaee 3.79 4.63 3.55 4.90 
- pvseneeuahenddwss uate 3.57 4.59 3.36 4.93 
BD Chvsewssacatiwben me bned 3.50 4.71 3.25 5.09 
 ceewenevaandewed aaa ose 3.54 4.85 3.29 5.27 
D eeesaseaiventeseeaneee 3.64 4.97 3.27 5.43 
D deeds pecned lee eseeeen 3.68 5.08 3.29 5.51 
y Ssiosncatdeceewadawhen 3.78 5.16 3.34 5.57 
D cipaccsasenedeeoueeoee 3.90 5.22 3.38 5.62 
D gdpddvadedsod waadenune 3.96 5.29 3.47 5.69 
UD. satiated weneeedawoned 4.13 5.39 3.52 5.74 
' ettéweadetauncipiaadwns 4.20 5.49 3.56 5.81 
. Res rene s ee 4.17 5.60 3.63 5.89 
Maximum Difference ..... 0.67 1.01 0.36 0.99 


“From Missouri Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 365. 


Thus with cows calving in the fall, say in October 
or November, the two factors, advance in lactation, and 
season of the year, tend to counter-balance one another so 
that there might be very little change in the fat content 
of the milk from a herd from January through the sum 
mer months. Cows calving in spring, however, should 
have a relatively low test during the summer months, but 
should show a sharp rise in test during the fall. You 
would expect herd milk to show normal seasonal variations 
in fat percentage only if the herd is composed of cows 
calving at various times throughout the year, so that the 
effect of lactation is eliminated. 


In your own case the records which you sent show 
a test of 3.6 per cent in January, and a test of 3.6 per cent 
in May. I would have no reason to doubt that these were 
the correct test. The average monthly tests of the milk 
received from our own herd for the past several months, 
were as follows: In October 3.90 per cent; November 3.92 
per cent; September 3.90 per cent; January, 1943, 3.96 
per cent; February 3.78 per cent; March 3.86 per cent; 
April 3.83 per cent; May 3.84 per cent; and June 3.88 


per cent. - 





SPRAY PROCESS 
DRYERS 


Continuous or 
Batch Operation 
for drying 
Milk, Eggs, and 
Other Foods 
Full Recovery of Solids 
Economical Operation 
—_, a 
HIGH TEMPERATURE 
CREAM PASTEURIZERS 


ax@ju> 
HOTWELLS 


Cc. E. ROGERS 








CONDENSING 
EQUIPMENT. 


with efficient entrainment 
separator 
Designed to produce 
highest quality 
Concentrated Skimmilk 
Whole Milk 
Ice Cream Mix 
Buttermilk 
—o— 
Ask us for Location of 
Nearest Installation 








8731 WITT STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 
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E.O.D. Milk Delivery 
in Typical Ohio Cities* 


Mileage Saved Through Restricted Deliveries With No 


Serious Unfavorable Reaction By Consumers 


*From the results of intensive research on the sub- 
ject of every-other-day milk delivery in three Ohio cities, 
Columbus, Canton and Dayton, Prof. C. G. McBride and 
Karl M. Keith of the Department of Rural Economics 
and Rural Sociology, Ohio State University, prepared 
the following paper for exclusive publication in the 
AMERICAN MILK REVIEW. 


Since the widespread adoption of restricted milk 
deliveries in all sections of the country in compliance 
with ODT wartime regulations, this paper should be of 
considerable value and interest to milk distributors in 
other cities. From it they may profit from the experi- 
ences of the trade in Columbus, Canton and Dayton, 
representative fair-sized communities, both with and 
without intense war industries and their attendent milk 
distributing problems. 





VERY-OTHER-DAY milk delivery was established 

in several Ohio cities in the early part of 1942. Co 

operating with the Department of Dairy Technology 
and the Institute for Consumer Education, the Depart 
ment of Rural Economics made a study of three cities, 
Columbus, Canton and 
Dayton. Trend of pop 
ulation growth and em 
ployment varied to a 
considerable extent 
within the three cities 
Columbus was experi- 
encing only moderate 
expansion. Dayton, a 
very intensive one and 
Canton was almost 
halfway between. 

The objective of the 
study was two-fold; 
first to measure con- 
sumer acceptance in 
terms of effect upon 
quantity of milk pur 
chased and upon the 
source from which pur- 
chased and secondly to calculate the reduction in mileage 
driven in retail milk deliveries and the: effect upon the 
number of drivers employed. 





Prof. C. G. MeBride 


The sampling method was used. Sample areas were 
selected with the aim of covering a range of living levels 
and conditions. Each area included the homes on both 
sides of the streets surrounding a city block in which 
approximately fifty housewives were interviewed. Families 
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THE AMAZING NEW 
A-WAY CLEANER 


If you want to see real action, just try Diversey 
D-Luxe for cleaning pasteurizing vats, sanitary 
pipe lines and fittings, tanks, and other dairy 
equipment. Powerful 4-way attack gives “never- 
before” results over a wide range of applications. 


1—Superior water softening action assures effi- 
cient, trouble-free cleaning in hard water. 


2—Unusual wetting properties make possible 
more thorough cleaning than ever before. 

3—New emulsifying power effectively deals with 
contaminations that formerly required labori- 
ous hand scrubbing and endless rinsing. 

4—Unique free-rinsing action produces a “like 
new” appearance to surfaces treated. 


Yes, there’s plenty of action on the home front 
that can help win the important battle of produc- 
tion. Dairy equipment lasts longer . . . works 
better . . . can meet the urgent demands for 
greater output .. . when efficiently cleaned with 
Diversey D-Luxe. The Diversey Corporation, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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|BUTTER 
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You get maximum output of prints for minimum 
outlay by using Doering machines. Exceedingly low 
operating maintenance costs. Sizes 200 to 5,000 Ibs. 
per hour in quarters, halves, pound solids or rolls. 
Full details and latest catalog for the asking. 


C. DOERING @7 er 
& SON, Inc. fin: iterate 


IEP RINT ROO Ss 
1379 W . Lake St., CHICAGO a 














AUTOMATS Take the Cake 


for rapid, careful and thorough wrapping of prints in waxed 
papers, parchment or cellophane. Handle up to 7,500 pieces 


per hour. Send for liter- 
ature. 

AUTOMAT PACKAGING 
MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
15 Broadway, 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











GUEDELHOEFER 
MILK WAGONS 


Since 1880 manufacturing house- 
to-house delivery equipment. Since 
1880 this name in wagons has 


meant Durability and Convenience. 


Get our prices on complete sets of 
wheels and axles for change-over 


and replacements, shafts and parts. 


BUY DIRECT 


John Guedelhoefer Wagon Co. 


202 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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fell into four groups as to method of buying. This group- 
ing and the distribution of families is shown in Table 1. 
Canton had the greatest concentration of purchase from 
home delivery. Columbus ranked highest in the propor- 
tion of families purchasing only through stores and also 
in those that took some from home delivery and some 
from the store or the country. Canton was highest in 
country purchase. When purchases were reduced to a 
per capita basis and comparisons made on groupings as 





TABLE 1 
Sources of milk purchased by families in Columbus, Canton and Dayton 
Families Home 





; inter- del. Home del. Store Country No fresh 
City viewed only and other only only milk 
No. fam. No. fam. No. fam. No. fam. No. fam. No. fam. 
Columbus 505 269 77 125 14 20 
Canton 583 423 39 58 51 12 
Dayton 540 386 53 88 8 5 
Total 1,628 1,078 169 271 73 37 
TABLE 2 


Per capita milk purchases by income areas and method of purchase in three 
Ohio cities September and October, 1942 





COLUMBUS 
Total Method of purchase Buy no. Daily per capita purchase 
no. Home Multi- Store Ctry. fresh Home Multi. Store Ctry. 
Area families del. source only only milk del. source only only 
No. No. No. No. No. 
fam. fam. fam. fam. fam. Qts. Qts. Qts. Qts. 
High 144 119 16 5 1 3 -476 -542 -333 . 750 
Med. 209 95 48 53 9 4 -410 .461 .380 -646 
Low 152 55 13 67 4 13 ~243 . 256 .274 -635 
Total 505 269 77 125 14 20 
Ave -405 .443 -321 650 
CANTON 
High 146 124 + 6 12 -427 -357 -260 -426 
Med. 151 109 13 9 16 4 .356 -524 .290 .413 
Low 151 86 11 36 11 7 -304 -382 .242 -500 
Defense 135 104 11 7 12 1 -422 .391 -367 .339 
Total 583 423 39 58 51 12 
Avg. i : -382 .429 -282 -418 
DAYTON 
High 151 109 27 9 4 2 .459 -473 445 -438 
Med. 145 117 7 18 3 -339 -348 -233 .579 
Low 148 78 13 55 inom 2 -331 462 -296 -000 
Defense 96 82 6 6 1 1 455 -421 -424 -380 
Total 540 386 53 88 8 5 


Avg. . seonie cove enies oni ree -396 448 -307 484 





to method of purchase and as to living levels some sig- 
nificant differences were found. This picture is given in 
Table 2, where the areas have been grouped as to living 
levels into high, medium, low and defense housing. Two 
areas near the city limits of Canton and two on the edge 
of Dayton were comprised of homes or trailer camps 
recently established for occupation by workers in war in- 
dustries. Note that in both cities the per capita purchases 
in the defense housing areas ranked well up with those 
of the areas of highest living levels and considerably above 
the medium and low areas. 


It is signicant also that in all three cities the highest 
per capita purchase of milk is by the groups using a source 
to supplement home delivery and those going to the country 
to buy direct from farms. Country purchases had a slight 
edge. 


The data on methods and quantity of purchases were 
obtained as a basis by which to measure changes that might 
have been the result of every-other-day delivery. The key 
question asked the housewife was “What changes have 
you made in purchases of milk since the introduction of 
every-other-day delivery?” When tabulated, the answers 
to this question showed that there was a surprising lack 
of disturbance or upsetting effect upon retail milk dis- 
tribution. In all, 1628 housewives were interviewed. Of 
these, 118 said that they had made some changes; 45 in 
Columbus, 35 in Canton and 38 in Dayton. When these 
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changes were catalogued it was found however, that in 
the great majority of cases the change was the purchase 
of a few quarts of milk at stores to supplement that taken 
by home delivery. 


The significant changes were very few. In Columbus 
7 families of the 505 shifted all purchases from home de- 
livery to stores. In Dayton three of the 540 interviewed 
made this shift. In Canton one family shifted from home 
delivery to purchase in the country but none to stores. 


Inducements to Discourage Shifts 


In Columbus a special inducement was offered house- 
wives to encourage them to continue as before to purchase 
all their milk from the delivery route they had been patron- 
izing. A volume discount beginning at 144 cent per quart 
for purchases of 25 to 49 quarts per month, 34 cents for 
50 to 74 quarts and 1 cent for all above 75 quarts was 
given.’ This was designed to discourage a buyer from 
taking one day from one distributor and the next from 
another or from shifting a large proportion of purchases 
to stores. 


Housewives were asked to list the inconveniences 
suffered through every-other-day delivery. Complaints 
were surprisingly few. Only 125 in all were recorded by 
the interviewers. These dealt for the most part with two 
matters. Most of the inconvenience was due to lack of 
refrigerator space or something related to it such as dif- 
ficulty of keeping milk fresh. The second in importance 
was the difficulty the customer found in keeping track of 
the days of delivery. Some distributors put out an aid 
on this point in the form of a calendar with the days 
printed in two colors to show on which days deliveries 
would be made. 


Housewives in these three cities accepted every-other- 
day almost one hundred per cent in a spirit of friendly 
cooperation. They regarded any inconvenience that might 
come with it as their contribution to the war effort and 
they did it willingly. Much of the smoothness with which 
every-other-day delivery was instituted was due to the 
well planned efforts on the part of distributors to prepare 
their patrons for it. The milk salesmen probably made the 
greatest contribution in their direct contacts. In addition, 


newsletters, newspapers and radio were used by the 
distributors. 


It was apparent that several factors influence house- 
wives in the matter of how and where they purchase milk. 
Reference to Table 2 shows that living levels have some- 
thing to do with choice of source. The high and medium 
levels and the defense housing areas bought a much larger 


proportion from home delivery than did those of the lower 
living levels. 


Store Distance a Factor 


The study revealed another factor, that of location 
with respect to stores selling milk. It was found that 
where homes were more than 14 mile from stores that 
purchase from this source was almost non-existent. There 
were a few cases where families located the longer distance 
from stores drove to the country for their milk supply. 

A little analysis by arithmetic proves that areas lo- 
cated long distances from stores would use much more 
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DAMROW 
CAN WASHERS 


Add longer life 
to Your Patrons 
Milk Cans... 


DAMROW COLD AIR DRYING offers a two-way 
advantage that is of vital importance to Dairies today. 


First, your patrons’ cans are returned to them BONE 
DRY —avoiding rusting and corrosion. That’s im- 
portant, for cans are hard to replace today, and our armed 
forces must get all the metal they need. 


Second, Damrow-Washed, cans, cleaner, more sterile, 
free from left-over bacteria and damaging rust, offer 
better protection to your milk quality. Laboratory tests 
prove this, and the experience of hundreds of Dairies 
confirm this advantage. 


These are two good reasons for the popularity of 
DAMROW Can Washers. There are many others. May 
we tell you about them? 





Damrow Model C—Capacity, 6 cans and covers per minute. 
Others from 4 to 14 cans per minute— in Rotary or Straightline 
types—offer faster, more effective and economical can washing. 





| 
DAMROW BROTHERS (0. cquip men 


204 Western Avenue 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


for the DAIRY 
‘NSUSTRY... F 
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Timely, and. Thrifty 
HANDI-QUART BOTTLES 


with Patriotic Designs @ 





®@ Switch to O-I Handi- 
Quart Bottles and cash in 
on their many merchan- 
dising and handling ad- 
vantages. Made of “DUR- 
AGLAS” now featured 
over full CBS Network— 
“Your Home Front Re- 
porter” every afternoon, 
Monday through Friday. 

Handi-Quart Bottles are 
more resistant to impact 
and sterilization ... give 
maximum capping econ- 
omy... lower handling 
and load weights. 


Write CP “ae vg am 
information about Gov- ~~ 
ernment-approved de- BMANCE oun fasaus worn Wax 
signs that create good will 2 
for you and your product. 











PLAN ALL MEALS FOR VICTORY 

















THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 


General Offices: 1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Sales Branches in 18 Principal Cities 











Stainless Steel Equip- 


ment Is Available 


NOW! 


If you can show that you actually need new 
Stainless Steel tanks you can secure priority 
ratings which will enable you to buy them NOW 





Sani-Certified Holding and Sani-Certified Truck and Trailer 


Tanks are built in all sizes to meet your requirements 


*%& Truck Trailer Tanks 
%& Storage Tanks 
*%& Receiving Vats 


*% Weigh Cans 

*% Hot Wells 

*& Steel Tanks for 
General Purposes 
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rubber and gasoline ff each family were ‘to drive to the 
store for milk. The«study showed that almost no cus 
tomers walked to the store to carry milk home where the 
store was as much as one-half mile from the home. Under 
extreme conditions of restriction in use of tires, some of 
the areas might have been served entirely through stores 
without great inconvenience to buyers but those distant 
from stores could not have been. 


Grocery store proprietors and managers were visited 
in the vicinity of the areas where housewives were inter 
viewed. The purpose of these interviews was to find out 
what effect every-other-day delivery had had on sales 
through the stores and also to calculate ‘the total capacity 
of stores for handling milk. Many of the stores showed 
increases in sales of milk over the period in which th 
change in delivery was taking place but store manager 
believed that most of these increases could be credited 
to a general upward trend in sales rather than to a shift 
from home delivery to stores. A few of the grocers re 
ported some increases in their sales that they could lay 
to every-other-day delivery. 

There was some consolidation of wholesale routes 
when mixed wholesale and retail routes were put on an 
every-other-day basis but this did not seriously affect th 
schedule of delivery to stores. 


All stores visited were selling milk under refrigera 
tion. A query was made as to the total case capacity that 
could be used for milk without reducing sale of other 
products. The survey indicated that the average was ap 
proximately two and one-half times the amount being 
sold. In other words the stores with no more deliveries 
to them than they were receiving could have handled mor: 
than twice as much milk as they were selling. 


Analysis of Deliveries 


A most interesting phase of the study was the picture 
obtained of retail milk distribution. The areas selected 
were located in all sections of the cities studied and were 
typical. It is evident that another selection of 33 areas 
would have given a somewhat different pattern as to stops 
of individual dealers but probably the combined results 
would have been almost the same. 


In the 33 areas surveyed there were 57 different milk 
distributors who delivered at one or more homes. All 
markets showed a definite predominance of deliveries by 
a few concerns with large volume and city-wide distribu- 
tion. This was most marked in Dayton where two dis 
tributors made 64 per cent of the stops in the 11 areas 
studied and 6 distributors-or one-half of the total, had 90 
per cent. 


The lowest number of distributors serving a singl 
area was 2 and the highest, 15. In the latter area there 
were a total of 47 families that took milk by home de- 
livery and two took from two distributors each, making 
a total of 49 stops. One distributor had 10 stops, 2 had 8, 
1 had 5, 1 had 3, 5 had 2 and 5 had 1 each. In the 33 areas 
there were 76 instances in which a dealer served only one 
of approximately 50 homes visited in the survey. It is 
evident that some of these may have been next to an ad 
jacent block in which the distributor had more stops. Tak- 
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ing these possibilities into account it is still obvious that 
much mileage of delivery could be saved if distributors 
with widely scattered customers would make some well 
planned exchanges with each other. 


A careful study of this distribution pattern reveals 
that large concerns as well as small ones have areas of 
scattered customers. Of the 76 single stops to an area 
mentioned above, 24 were within the business of the six 
largest distributors in each of the 3 cities. By contrast 
two of the best examples of concentrated distribution were 
by small concerns selling in localized areas. One had 24 
stops and the other 14 and in each case none in any other 
of the areas surveyed. 


An important part of the study was the analysis of 
the change in truck miles driven and drivers employed that 
accompanied the shift to every-other-day delivery. This 
was a difficult calculation because of the changing picture 
of milk sales in the markets. Furthermore, some of the 
reduction in truck miles driven was due to the shift of 
some deliveries to horse drawn vehicles. Percentage fig- 
ures here given are based on total reductions; no effort 
is made to distribute them among elimination of call-backs 
and special deliveries, those due strictly to every-other-day 
delivery and those from shifting to horses. 


Different Patterns Followed 


Every-other-day delivery may be introduced in differ- 
ent ways. If a distributor has routes that average 250 points 
or less with some mixed wholesale and retail, the procedure 
he is likely to follow is to consolidate the wholesale for 
daily delivery and then double up the load on his retail 
routes serving one entire route one day and another the 
next. This results in a reduction in miles something under 
50 per cent and the need of about half as many drivers to 
serve the retail trade. This type of adjustment took place 
in several cases in the Columbus market where sales were 
not showing much change. In this market the average re- 
duction in routes driven was 40 per cent and in drivers em- 
ployed, 21 per cent. Mileage reduction ranged from 30 to 
50 per cent. 


If there is a moderate uptrend of sales the distributor 
may follow the pattern described above on some routes and 
divide others. In this procedure the reduction of routes 
driven will be less. This was what happened in Canton 
where the percentage reduction in routes driven daily was 
30 per cent and of drivers employed, 25 per cent. Mileage 
reductions ranged from 4 per cent to 50 per cent. 


When the industry is facing a very rapid upsurge in 
retail sales a different pattern becomes the prevailing one. 
With already overloaded routes the logical procedure is to 
split routes and drive one-half one day and the other half 
the next. This cuts the mileadge driven approximately in 
half but it does not reduce the number of drivers required. 
If sales are rising rapidly the divided routes will soon be 
up to the average in points before dividing. This was the 
general situation in Dayton and here we find a reduction 
of only 5.4 per cent in routes driven daily and less than 2 
per cent in drivers employed. Reduction in mileage driven 
ranged from 30 to 48 per cent. It is illustrated in the ex- 
perience of one of the larger firms that had in 1941 a point 
average of 372 per route. In early 1942 shortly after every- 
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And that’s what every piece of milk-handling equip- 
ment will need to do this year; for the big increase in dairy 
products for ourselves and our allies can be had in no other 
way. Every dairy cow must tend to eating; every farmer to 
milking; every milk plant must be on the job; and incidentally 
every heater joint, pipe line and cooler joint must be doing its 
little bit. 


So it’s nothing short of a patriotic duty to use 
the best gasket — SEAL-LEAKS, the sanitary milk-joint closure. 
Exact in size and thickness; and there’s a style fitting every 
machine. 


SEAL-LEAKS come conveniently packed in new-style sanitary 
unit containers. Special shapes and thicknesses in a hurry. Order 
them through your jobber, along with the standard sizes which 
he already stocks. Ask for SEAL-LEAKS by name, 





“Tend toYour Knitting!” 


HAT’S what many an inexperienced young house- 
wife, in Red Cross and out of it, is doing today. 





Beaver Falls. 


<The Universal 


BEAVERITE SXODUCTS., INC. 


New York. U:S:‘A°:§ 
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other-day delivery had been established, it was 409. By the 
end of the year it was 444 with 4 more routes than at the 
beginning but mileage had been reduced 34 per cent. 


Driver Earnings Increase 


No effort was made in this study to calculate changes 
in costs to the distributor. Time and personnel for a de- 
tailed accounting analysis were not available. It may be 
in order, however, to point out one fact with respect to 
distribution costs. In markets such as these three where 
milk salesmen get a large proportion of their earnings in 
the form of commissions the reduction in pay roll does not 
coincide with the reduction in men employed because the 
commissions increase for those who take on delivery of 
the larger loads. 


In general the conclusion to be drawn from this piece 
of research is that every-other-day delivery of milk in these 
Ohio cities was introduced with no serious unfavorable re- 
action by consumers and very little disturbance in the house- 
wife’s pattern of-purchases. By well directed educational 
work through the milk salesmen and other good publicity, 
consumers were brought to accept it in good spirit. The 
industry was able to meet the requirements of the Office 
of Defense Transportation with respect to reduction of 
delivery mileage. In the case of firms with rapidly grow- 
ing business it was not necessary to take on the additional 
drivers that would have been required if daily deliveries 
had been continued. 





They Give Their Lives— 
You Lend Your Money 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 














Walter L. Cherry Resigns 


Walter L. Cherry has resigned as president of the 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation, to become chairman of the 
executive committee. John W. Ladd, now first vice 
president, will succeed Mr. Cherry as president acccord- 

ing to the an 
gt yes } nouncement. Th« 
“eR , | change will be 
| come effectiv 
October 15th. H 
H. Cherry, gen 
eral manager of 
the corporation’s 
plant at Cedai 
Rapids, lowa., 
will be promoted 
to the office of 
vice-president in 
Chicago. 


Walter Cherry, 
in addition to his 
executive posi 
tion with the 
Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation, be- 
came one of the 
leaders in the 
dairy equipment 
field, and has been actively associated with the Dairy 
Industries Supply Association. 








Walter L. Cherry 


John Ladd, who has been long associated with the 
company since the combination was formed, has _be- 


come one of the leading figures in the dairy equipment 
field. 


S. B. Berg, secretary and comptroller of the com 
pany, has been elected to membership on the executive 
committee. J. L. McIntyre, treasurer, was also elected 
to serve on the same committee. 





















































Statistical Review of the New York Market for July, 1943 
i j : CONCENTRATED MILKS _ N. Y. MILK PRICES 
Uasweetnd. Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile 
CASE CASE SWEETND.BULK condensed DRY SKIMMILK ZO im New ; 
CONDENSED EVAPORATED CONDENSED whole milk ——Spray. —Hot Roller— the Federal State Machetian yr Age 
br. Other br. Known br. Other br. Skim crit. Wh.crit. 40-at. can Knownbr.Otherbr. Otherbr. Otherbr.||by all handlers in figuring returns 
DATE (case) (case) (case) (case) price Ib. pricelb. 10% fat Lb. Lb. Human Feed May: Price Per point 
July 1 |5.30@5.40| — @5.90/4.20@4.25|4.20@4. 25] | 10.75 @11.00| 153 @—| 153 @—|133 @— |83@9 ber butterfat 
2 |5.30@5.40| — @5.90|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| 10.75 @11.00|15% @—|153@—|133 @— |s3@9 Class cwt. differential 
cae eS — @5.90/4.20@4.25/4.20@4.25| | lg ees I Si $3.50 ye 
“ 65 Holiday | | 10.75 @11.00/153 @—|153 @—|133 @— |834 I : “04 
6 |5.30@5.40| — @5.90|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25 |10.75 @11.00|153@— rt} 133@— Isto9 I tonteue” ME a Set ° 
* 7 |5.30@5.40| — @5.90|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| 110.75 @11.00|153 @—|153 @—|133@— |s3@9 |I|II-A ela 2.55 . 1073 
“ g |5.30@5.40| — @5.90|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| |10.75@11.00|15§@—|153@—|133@— |s}@9 ||1I-B 2.43 069 
* 9 |5.30@5.40| — @5.90|4.20@4.25/4.20@4. 25] | 10.75 @11.00| 159 @—|153@— 133 @— |s3@9 {1-C FSbane 2.197 “062 
* 10 |5.30@5.40| — @5.90|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| 10.75 @11.00|153 @—|153@—/|133@— |si@9 +mM-D 2.301 "066 
12 |5.30@5.40| — @5.90|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| 10.75 @11.00)153@—|153@—|1323@— |s3@9 ||lI-E 2.097 069 
* 13 |5.30@5.40| — @5.90)4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| |10.75@11.00|153@—/|153@—(133@— |s3@9 ||u-F 2.097 060 
14 |5.30@5.40| — @5.90|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| |10.75@11.00|153@—|158@—|133@— |sg@9 |/MII .................. 2.689 077 
© 15 |15.30@5.40| — @5.90/4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| | 10.75 @11.00|152 @—|152@—|133@— |33@9 |IIV-A ........:............. 1.796 051 
© 16 |5.30@5.40| — @5.90|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| | |10.75 @11.00|153 @—/153@—|133@— |s3@9 |lIv-B |. 2.295 05 
© 47 |5.30@5.40| — @5.90|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| 110.75 @11.00/153 @—|153@—1133@— |st@9_ |Iv-a 1.041 
“ 49 |5.30@5 40 oe @5.90 4.20@4.25|4.20@ 4.25 | Fret drei ¢ 153@—\133@— |si@9 ||v-B "607 
“ _ 7 2 7 ) 5 @ } ey ] > : : < 
+ By |5:30@8.40| — @6.9014.20@ 4.26 (4.200 4.25 sagct topeie ) amie + sae eel 4 BR NF 
* 92 |5.30@5.40| — @5.90|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| 10.75 @11.00|153@—|153@—\133@— |s3q@9 ||"all & Truck Receipte at N.¥.C.&Metrop. Ares 
93 |5.30@5.40| — @5.90|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| 10.75 @11.00|153@—|153@—|133@— |s3@9 (Statistics of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
** 24 15.30@5.40| — @5.90|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| 10.75 @11.00|152 @—| 153 @—|133@— |si@9 Fresh Frosen Free 
* 26 |5.30@5.40| — @5.90|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| 10.75@11.00|158@—|153@—\133@— |sg@9 ||2942-43 Milk = Cream Cream Cond. Milt 
* 27 |5.30@5.40| — @5.90|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| |10.75@11.00| 153 @—|153@—|133@— |sg@9 |}May -- 3.542.459 81,282 = 4,443 38,271 
** 28 |5.30@5.40| _ @5.90/4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| 110.75 @11.00|153@—|152@—|133@— |sgq@g |JUMe ~-3-656.173 84.275 6.856 25,484 
* 29 |5.30@5.40| — @5.90|4.20@4.25|4.20@ 4.25) (10.75 @11.00|153@—|153@—|133@— |sgq@9 |jAP"- --3-378-399 62.546 = 3.702 43,75 
** 30 |5.30@5.40| _ @5.90/4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| 10.75@11.00|153 @—|153@—\133@— |sgq@o_ |jMar- --3.475.331 59,965 = 4,876 = 29,93 
* 31 |5.30@5.40| — @5.90|4.20@4.25|4.20@4.25| 10.75@11.00/153 @—|152@—|133@— |szy@g ||Feb- ---3-129.092 76.338 = 3,073 20.446 
T.&@ A.| 5.35 5.90 | 4.225 | 4,225 | [10.881 18: ay Jan. ....3,393,442 $83,048 . 5,266 24,166 
-22 .22 t | 15.75 | 15.75 | 13.75 | 8.88 Dec. ....3.330.098 78.805 12.134 30.136 
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NOYES HEADS DEPARTMENT 


To Aid Industry in Solving 
Sanitation Problems 


On August Ist, the Diversey Corporation 
at Chicago, Ill., established a new depart- 
ment whose efforts will be devoted toward 
further developing improved methods to aid 
the dairy industry in the handling of their 
sanitation problems. 

W. E. Noyes, for- 
merly manager of the 
company’s Cleveland 
division, has been ap- 
pointed manager of 
this new project and 
will devote his entire 
time to the directing 
and developing of that 
department. Mr. Noyes 
came to Diversey in 
1935 after having 
served six years with the Health Depart- 
ment of the City of Lansing, Mich., where 
he had charge of milk, foods and meat 
inspection. 





w. E. Noyes 


The establishment of the dairy department 
is another forward step in the company’s 
policy of placing their cleaning and sanita- 
tion service on a more specialized basis so 
as to more thoroughly meet the problems 
which arise in the various industries which 


they serve. 
<> e—_—_ 


D-Q MILK IN NEW MARKETS 





Borden Vitamin-Fortified Product 
Gains Favorable Acceptance 


Having first proved highly successful in 
Connecticut first, D-Q, a vitamin-fortified 
fresh milk, is now available to consumers 
in Illinois and Wisconsin. It has been in- 
troduced already in the Peoria and Mil- 
waukee markets. 


Its first distributors were the Mitchell 
Dairy and Borden’s Farm Products in Fair- 
field County, Conn. In Peoria, D-Q, which 
means daily quota of vitamins, has been 
introduced in homogenized milk by three 
companies — Producers’ Dairy, Schwab’s 


Dairy and Baker-Stuber Dairy, Inc. In 
Milwaukee, it is sold in regular pasteurized 
milk by Borden’s Gridley Division. 

Although a product of The Borden Vita- 
min Company, the sale of D-Q is not re- 
stricted to Borden operations. 

According to Sales Manager John W. 
Coatsworth D-Q steps up the nutritional 
content of pure milk so that one quart con- 
tains all the vitamins and minerals recom- 
mended as the minimum daily adult re- 
quirements by Government authorities, ex- 
cept Vitamin C. No vitamin or mineral is 
added to D-Q milk that is not natural to 
milk from cows fed an average ration. It 
does however give extra amounts of certain 
vitamins and minerals already found in milk. 


a el 


A PLEASANT REMINDER 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.)—When Donald 
L. Lane, U. S. Army Engineer Corps, was 
aboard ship en route overseas, the Red Cross 
gave him and every other soldier aboard a 
bag with little things they needed. One of 
the first things Don pulled out was a pack- 
age of cigarettes and the name inscribed on 
them was Banquet Ice Cream & Milk Com- 
pany, right back in his home town of In- 
dianapolis. 

He recalled that when he was home the 
milk he drank was delivered by the Banquet 
company. Employees of the company some 
time ago contributed 48,000 cigarettes to the 


armed forces. 
—————“(— 2 —____ 


ENDORSE BOTTLE DRIVE 





Further approval of the drive to get the 
public to collect and return empty bottles 
has been given by WPB through a release 
July 16, to the press. 

The announcement states, “If all ‘empties’ 
are recovered and replaced in circulation, 
and if all bottles from beverages purchased 
in the future are promptly returned to the 
stores, it will directly contribute to the over- 
all war effort in terms of the release of 
both manpower and facilities for essential 
war production.” 


. 


E. A. LONG JOINS TURCO 





Will Have Charge of Expanded 
Chicago Laboratory 

Appointment of Earnest A. Long to head 
the materials control department of the 
Turco Laboratory in Chicago was annoynced 
recently by S. G. Thornbury, president and 
director of research, of Turco Products, Inc. 

Mr. Long special- 
ized in aircraft and 
allied industries re- 
search at the Los 
Angeles laboratory 
before being trans- 
ferred to the Chi- 
cago division. Mr. 
Long, who will be 
in charge of the ex- 
panded Chicago lab- 
oratory, expects to 
devote a major portion of this work to 
metal surface preparations. 

Mr. Long came to Turco from the 
Aluminum Company of America. He is a 
native of Oklahoma, where he attended the 
University of Oklahoma. 


—— —= —__ 


OPA EXPANSION PLANS 





Earnest A. Long 


Washington, D. C.—Plans for hiring 1,400 
more investigators to insure observance of 
food control prices have been disclosed by 
Price Administrator Prentiss Brown. Their 
salaries are provided for in the OPA bud- 
get which the White House has approved. 


The House Rules Committee, at the same 
time, approved a resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Agriculture to investigate the 
spread between prices paid to farmers for 
their produce and the prices paid by con- 


sumers. 
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JOHN H. LUNN APPOINTED 


Lafayette, Ind. (E.B.)—Harry J. Reed, 
director of the Purdue University agricul- 
tural extension service, has announced the 
appointment of John H. Lunn of Storrs, 
Conn., as extension poultry specialist. Mr. 
Lunn took charge August 1. 








The 





LANGSENKAMP-WHEELER 
MILK SEDIMENT TESTER 
Now NATIONALLY APPROVED 


This tester has won its spurs in the American Dairy 
Industry as an invaluable aid in maintaining milk quality. 
The L-W. Milk Sediment Tester is used by various federal 
regulatory bureaus, most State Departments of Agriculture, 
local health authorities, the medical administration of many 
U. S. Army Camps, all the large packing houses and thou- 
sands of dairymen, many of whom only consider sediment 
tests authentic and official when the L-W Tester is used. 


SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY COMPANY 
20 E. JACK$ON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Everything You Need for Sediment and Mold Testing 
— World’s Largest Distributors 
E-Z LOCK TEST CARDS 











SET-ASIDE 
MILK POWDER 


We will handle your set-aside milk powder and buy 
your free or rejected. 


THERE’S NOTHING FOR YOU TO DO, except 
advise us what you have ready. 


We will supply inspection, handle all the details, send 
you official receipt and pay you promptly. 


Authorized receivers under FDO 54. 


SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS LTD. 


2 W. Front Street 


Arrange with us today. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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R. C. P. ASSOCIATES 





Roy CG Potts Inaugurates New Service 
for Dairy-Poultry Industry 


Following his recent retirement from the 
former position as Chief of the Inspection 
and Grading Division, Dairy and Poultry 
Branch, Food Distribution Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Roy C. 
Potts on June Ist launched a new enter- 
prise called the R.C.P. 
Associates, a service 
organization designed 
to solve problems for 
clients engaged in the 
dairy and poultry bus- 
inesses. 


Mr. Potts has a 
wide acquaintance in 
both industries through 
his connection in gov- 
ernment work since 
1915, and has maintained close personal con- 
tact with all major developments in the dairy 
and poultry fields pertaining to processing 
and marketing of dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts. Prior to his long-held federal govern- 
ment connection, Mr. Potts was head of the 
Dairy Department of Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural College during the years from 1906 to 
1915. He received his B.S. degree in 1906 
at Michigan Agricultural College. 





Roy C. Potts 


While visiting at the Review office a few 
days ago, Mr. Potts stated that his knowl- 
edge and experience of the dairy and poultry 
industries acquired through the past thirty- 
seven years will now be available to dairy, 
poultry and egg firms since he has served 
his connection with the government and, as 
he put it, reverted to the status of a “free 
American citizen.” 


With the background of his years of close 
association with all phases of the dairy and 
poultry products fields, Mr. Potts proposes 
to render a service through his associates 
on matters that pertain to organization, 
management, personnel, processing and man- 
ufacturing equipment, financing, accounting, 
marketing and_ technological problems. 


Headquarters will be maintained at 210 
Maple Ave., Washington, D. C. 


———_ >< --———- 


TAMBLYN SUCCEEDS HOLT 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.) — Leonard J. 
Tamblyn of Terre Haute, Ind., has been 
appointed manager of Capitol Dairies, the 
local unit of the Borden Company. He suc- 
ceeds Arthur P. Holt, who has resigned be- 
cause of illness according to an announce- 
ment by Norval D. Goss, chairman of the 
Borden Midwest Division. 

Mr. Tamblyn has been serving as manager 
of Borden’s Pure Milk and Ice Cream Com- 
pany at Terre Haute and previously was 
manager of the company’s plants in Newark, 
Ohio, and Bellefontaine, Ohio. He will be 
succeeded at Terre Haute by Herschel Rus- 


sell, who served under him as sales manager. 
a as 


RAY EWING PROMOTED 


Made Pacific Coast Sales Manager of 
Vitamin Division 

Promotion of Ray Ewing to Pacific Coast 
sales manager, Vitamin Divisions, National 
Oil Products Company, Harrison, N. J., 
has been announced 
by Perc S. Brown, 
vice-president. Mr. 
Ewing takes charge 
of the West Coast 
sales divisions of the 
agricultural depart- 
ment, which markets 
Nopco Vitamin A & 
D feeding oils to 
the feed and poultry 
trade; the Vitex 
Division which distributes “Vitex” Vitamin 
D concentrate to the milk industry; and the 
special markets division which sells “Nopco” 
vitamin products to the pharmaceutical and 
food trades. 

Mr. Ewing who for the last five years 
has been the agricultural department’s sales 
manager, will be located on the Pacific Coast 
shortly after July 15. 








J. H. GODFREY DIES 





Creamery Package Director of Pub- 
licity Passes on Suddenly 


Joseph Herbert Godfrey, director of pub- 
licity of The Creamery Package Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, died suddenly 
July 21, at his home in Elmhurst, Ill. He 
was sixty-five years old. Mr. Godfrey was 
born on a farm near Whitewater, Wis. He 
attended the University of Wisconsin, and 
was an instructor in the Dairy Department. 


He joined the 
Creamery Package 
Manufacturing Com 
pany in 1904 as Ad 
vertising Manager 
and except for a 
brief period while 
engaged in business 
for himself had been 
with the company 
continuously in vari- 
ous executive capaci- 
ties. In 1918 he assumed the duties of assist- 
ant manager of CP’s New York City branch 
and afterwards was made manager of the 
firm’s Buffalo branch under which the ac- 
tivities of New York and New England 
were at that time consolidated. Later he re- 
turned to the general office to again take 
charge of advertising and publicity as well 
as having charge of Show exhibits. 





J. H. Godfrey 


Mr. Godfrey was widely known through 
out the dairy industry for his work in de- 
veloping equipment for processing dairy 
products as well as for his work in publicity 
and advertising. 


He was a member of the Madison Lodge 
No. 5, A. F. & A. M. of Madison, Wis. 

Surviving are his widow, Norma Housel; 
two daughters: Mrs. Frank Avery of Elm- 
hurst, Ill. and Mrs. Horace Bradley of 
Woodstock, Ill.; two grandchildren, two 
sisters and three brothers. 

Funeral services were held July 24, and 
interment was at Mount Emblem Cemetery, 
Elmhurst, Il. 
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Knowledge of Dry Skimmilk Prices Now is Im- | 
portant in Operating Under the Federal-State Milk | 
Marketing Orders For the New York Area. ‘ 
Market 


uotations and Comments on FLUID 
RY SKIMMILK AND 


OTHER 
TED MILKS are available regularly each 
week in the TUESDAY edition of our daily 


Producers’ Price - Current 
SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 

Subscription Price 

This Issue Weekly 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 

173 CHAMBERS STREET 

Upen Receipt of Check You Will Be placed immediately on 
Mailing List 


CON- 


$3.00 vx 


NEW YORK, 7, N. Y. 
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June Pool Sets Record 


Uniform Rate of $3.03 Nets Dairy 
Farmers $20,809,559.59 or 29.38 Per 
Cent Over June of Last Year 


The richest return on record from the 
New York milk pool was shared among 
54095 dairy farmers who delivered 672,- 
057,283 pounds of milk in June to New 
York-area approved plants in six states. 
Yielding a net farm value of $20,809,559.59, 
the pool showed a gain of 29.3 per cent over 
the return from June 1942 and surpassed 
the previous peak, achieved in May of this 
year, by nearly $650,000. 

Dr. C. J. Blanford, administrator of the 
New York metropolitan milk marketing area, 
pointed out that a 7l-cent rise in the uni- 
form price and an increase of 0.5 per cent 
in the volume of milk poured into the pool 
last month, taken together, account for the 
gain over last year. The uniform rate was 
$3.03 a hundredweight as compared with 
$2.32 for June 1942. 

“All but one of the 43 major dairy coun- 
ties producing practically 90 per cent of 
the marketing area’s supply were credited, 
as a result, with gains in the value of their 
June receipts,” Mr. Blanford said. 

Production Gains Recorded 

“Production gains were concentrated heav- 
ily in New York State where this year’s 
June volume exceeded last year’s by 2.2 
per cent and where 21 out of 32 principal 
dairying counties were credited with more 
milk,” Mr. Blanford continued. ‘“West- 
chester’s gain of 16.6 per cent was the larg- 
est, but Northern New York’s entire upper 
tier rivaled that increase with gains of 15.4 
for Clinton, 8.5 for Franklin, 7.8 for St. 
Lawrence, and 8.9 for Jefferson. Columbia 
also was among the leaders with a rise in 
volume of 11.4 per cent. 

“The volume of+milk received at New 
York-area approved plants in the five other 
states of the milkshed, however, was under 
last year. The largest drop occurred in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, where ap- 


proved plants handled 19.8 per cent less 


milk. New Jersey receipts were down 6.2 
per cent, while Vermont and Pennsylvania 
were recorded with respective reductions of 
4 and 5.7 per cent. Despite diminished re- 
ceipts, the value of the returns in those 
states was greater this year. 

“The net farm value of $20,809,559.59 was 
determined by adding butterfat and location 
payments amounting to $541,992.44 to the 
value of the pool, $20,363,335.67, at the uni- 
form rate of $3.03 a hundredweight. A 
freight adjustment of $95,768.52 has been 
subtracted to price the pool at the actual 
zones of delivery.” 

July Pool Estimate 

Estimating the uniform price of the milk 
delivered last month to New York-area ap- 
proved plants in the six states of the New 
York milkshed at $3.10 a hundredweight, 
Dr. C. J. Blanford, administrator of the 
metropolitan milk marketing area, reported 
that July deliveries should reach a total of 
554,000,000 pounds and should yield a farm 
value of nearly $17,674,000. 








ARMY-NAVY “E” AWARD 


The army-navy “E” pennant, in recogni- 
tion of exceptional performance, was pre- 
sented July 29 to both divisions of the Wau- 
kesha Foundry Company at Waukesha and 
Water-town, Wis. 

Presentation of the 
award to C. C. 
Smith, president of 
the company, was 
made by Lt. Com. 
William Edward 
Ferrall, submarine 
commander whose 
credited 
with the sinking of 
10 Jap cargo ships 

14.-Comm. Ferrall and transports. Lt. 
Com. Ferrall’s submarine, also, was the 
scene of the heralded emergency appendec- 
tomy performed by a pharmacist’s mate. 

Individual “E” pins were presented to 
the employees of both plants by Capt. Ed- 
ward J. Millot, provost marshal’ of District 
No. 2, Sixth Service Command. 


ship was 








“Assuming a reasonable accuracy in our 
forecasts of price and production, the farm 
return from this July’s milk,” Dr. Blanford 
declared, “should better that of a year ago 
by at least $2,535,000 for a gain of 16 per 
cent. Including butterfat and location pay- 
ments from the producers’ pool, the yield of 
1942 July deliveries came to $15,138,706.67. 


“This year’s July return at the estimated 
uniform rate alone would amount to $17,- 
174,000, and the butterfat and location pay- 
ments, figured at an even $500,000, should 
lift the yield to $16,674,000. The added pay- 
ments last year, incidentally, amounted to 
exactly $592,599.03. 

“The gain in value of 16 per cent is fore- 
seen despite a reduction in the amount of 
milk that was delivered this July as com- 
pared with July 1942. Last year’s deliveries 
in that month aggregated 572,681,403 pounds, 
but this year’s receipts in the same period 
are figured at 3.3 per cent less. The reduc- 
tion is mainly the result of the withdrawal 
of plants from the New York market to 
serve other areas, principally New Jersey. 


Production Per Farm Higher 


“Actual production, in fact, is figured at 
a rate per farm this July that is nearly 3 
per cent higher than a year ago. The aver- 
age daily delivery from each farm in July 
1942 was 323 pounds, but this year’s average 
July delivery is now estimated at 332 pounds 
The reduction in 
total volume reflects the decrease from 478 
to 460 in the number of country receiving 
plants since July 1942 and the consequent 
decrease in the New York- 
inspected dairy farms. There were 57,232 
a year ago. This July’s total probably will 
not greatly exceed 54,000. 


for a gain of 9 pounds. 


number of 


“The estimated rate of return, $3.10, is 
22 per cent higher than the actual rate of 
$2.54 that applied to deliveries in July 1942. 
The forecast price for July is, moreover, 
the third highest for that month since 1910. 
Higher prices were paid in 1919 and 1920, 
when the farm price of milk was recorded 
at Cornell University at $3.22 and $3.16, re- 
spectively.” 
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America’s idle industrial equipment must get 
service. 
already, send for information on DISA’s Used 
Equipment Canvass and Clearing House —a 
national service maintained, without charge, at 
| government request. 


| DAIRY INDUSTRIES 
SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


Albee Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 


If it has not reached you 

















New Stuff 


From the Field of Equipment, Sup- 
plies and Services Come the Latest 
Announcements and Bulletins 





Landings 

HE production speed achieved in mak- 

ing landing barges was not only appre- 

ciated by Leathernecks in Guadalcanal 

and other far flung outposts in the Pacific, 

but by the Army-Navy itself, as signified in 

their recent announcement that Brown Steel 

Tank Company had been awarded the Navy 
“E” for production speed. 


Brown Steel Tank Company is reported 
to be one of the leading producers of in- 
vasion barges for transferring heavy equip- 


* 





ment, for spherical floats to protect battle 
ships at anchor, and other Army-Navy equip- 
ment using heavy gauge steel 
sections. 


welded 


Since before Pearl Harbor, Brown Steel 
Tank Company has been breaking production 
records for all contracts. Their “E” award 
ceremony occurred July 6th at a location near 
their plant. The employees and the manage- 
ment are proud to announce the coveted 
award. They have been doing their best for 
many months and are all happy to have been 
granted the recognition from the government. 


Piping 

N INTERESTINGLY _ illustrated 

booklet on fabricated piping has just 

been issued by the Flori Pipe Com- 

pany of St. Louis, a company long in the 

business of pipe fabrication. It covers the 

various ways in which piping can be used 

and lists present market prices for every 

conceivable kind and size of fabricated 
piping. 


This small book will be useful for handy 
reference and anyone desiring a copy may 
obtain one by writing Department N-5 of 
the Flori Pipe Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


Protection 

EAT SLOWS WORK is the title of 
H- a new folder telling the story of 
Aldex Sweat Bands, one of the latest 
products of the Aldine Paper Company, 
New York City. It explains construction 
of their paper and cellulose sweatbands, and 
gives reasons for their great absorbency and 


262 





silky-smooth, 
tures. Back cover of the folder shows two 
other Aldine products made from patented 
processed Aldex—Dust Masks and Caps. 


non-irritating comfort fea- 


Copies of the folder, together with sam- 
ples of the products, may be obtained from 
the company. 


Test Papers 

O aid in estimating the pH of various 

"T settion and substances, the LaMotte 

Chemical Products Company of Tow- 

son, Baltimore, Maryland, has prepared a 

series of sensitive test papers from their 

standardized pH indicators. LaMotte Test 

Papers are supplied in vials containing 100 

strips and are available within a range of 
1.2 pH to 9.6 pH with special color chart. 


LaMotte Chlorine Test Papers are also 
available rapidly to estimate the concentra- 
tion of chlorine sterilizing solutions, in water, 
etc. These test papers show definite color 
changes for chlorine values of 50, 100 and 
200 p.p.m. and are supplied in vials of 100 
strips with a color chart of the concentra- 
tions mentioned. 


Laboratories 

ICTURED here is the front cover of a new 
Proce entitled “Mojonnier Specialties 
for Laboratory and Plant”, recently issued 

and available free upon request. Its illus- 
trated pages contain a most complete list- 
ing of laboratory equipment and accessories 
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which have proved most essential and effec- 
tive over a period of many years in the con- 
trol and processing of America’s dairy prod- 
ucts. Every dairy may have a copy of this 
brochure by writing for Bulletin No. 125, 
Mojonnier Bros. Co., 4601 W. Ohio Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Boiler Feed 

OHNSON Corporation; of Three Rivers, 
Michigan announced an expansion of its 
line of high temperature boiler feed 
systems. All sizes of the Johnson System 
are now available with either a standard 
coupled type of pump, or the close coupled 


type originally furnished for use with boilers 
from 30 h.p. to 500 h.p., operating at pres- 
sures up to 150 Ibs. 


The new pumping unit employs the John- 
son “Pressure Equalizing” principle of op- 
eration. Instead of fighting against boiler 
pressure, the Johnson System admits this 
pressure to an equalizing chamber behind 
the pump during operating cycles, which 
leaves only the task of raising the returned 
condensate a few feet to the boiler water 
level. This simple short cut, it is claimed, 
saves as much as 60 per cent in power pump- 
ing cost, and permits the use of a low speed, 
low pressure centrifugal pump which re- 
duces maintenance cost to a minimum. 


Fly Chaser 


N announcement from the Reynolds 
Electric Company states that their 


new RECO Fly Chaser Fan definitely 
solves one of the most troublesome problems 





of those engaged in food processing by 
eliminating the fly pest. 


The new fly chaser fan is equipped with 
a two-wing bakelite propeller, 20-inches in 
diameter, specially designed to blow a large 
volume of air down with gentle velocity, pro- 
viding a continuous stream of air which 
flies, mosquitoes and other flying insects do 
not pass. Yet there is no annoyance to peo- 
ple entering or leaving. In fact it conveys 
a pleasing sense of coolness. In addition it 
keeps out the heat and dust of the street. 
An adjustable model can also be supplied 
for blowing into bottle case and an chutes, 
etc. This model can be adjusted to blow in 
any desired direction. 


The RECO Fly Chaser Fan has a speed 


of 1650 R.P.M. Starting switch can be 
located out of the way as desired. ‘It is oper- 
ated from a 110 volt, 60 cycle, electric, light 
line. 


This fan is designed with a special “One 
Man” hanger and any handy man can intall 
it. Further particulars may be obtained by 
writing to the Reynolds Electric Company, 
2650 W. Congress St., Chicago, III. 

E; ed general manager of Magnetrol, 

* Inc., a new division of the Fred H. 
Schaub Engineering Co., Inc., Chicago, man- 
ufacturers and designers of condensate re- 
turn and boiler feed equipment. This new 
division will assume complete control of the 


manufacture and sale of Magnetrol auto- 
matic liquid level control units. 


Magnetrol 
J. SNETSINGER has been appoint- 
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HOWARD A. MORRIS DIES 





Lutter Packaging Machine Head Passes 
Suddenly After Operation 


Howard A. Morris, well known designer 
nd builder of automatic butter packaging 
ichinery in Toledo, Ohio, died suddenly 
ly 24, following an emergency operation 
appendicitis. He was 44 years old. 
Mr. Morris began his engineering career 
1920 when he joined the organization of 
the Automat Molding and Folding Ma- 
chinery Company that manufactured butter 
wrapping equipment exclusively. In 1932 he 


~~ 





HOWARD A. MORRIS 


incorporated his own company under the 
name of Morris Packaging Equipment Com- 
pany, which, proving highly successful, 
moved into larger and more modern facilities 


in 1936. 


Early in 1940 he sold out to the Lynch 
Corporation of Anderson, Ind., manufac- 
turers of glass machinery and also owners 
of the Modern Equipment Company in De- 
fiance, Ohio. In 1942 both the Toledo and 
the Defiance companies were incorporated 
under the name of the Lynch Manufacturing 
Corporation, headed: by Mr. Morris as presi- 
dent and director. 


Mr. Morris is survived by his wife, a 
daughter and one grandchild. He was a 
32nd degree Mason, a member of Zenobia 
Shrine, Sylvania Country Club, the Toledo 
Chamber, Toledo Yacht Club and Rotary. 


——_—_ o— 


RECIPROCAL TRADE 





Washington, D. C.—The House has ap- 
proved a two-year continuation without re- 
striction of the Department of: State’s recip- 
rocal trade program. The final 342-to-65 
vote in favor of the foreign trade proposal, 
it is said, reflected leadership appeals for 
bi-partisan reassurance to the United 
Nations’ allies that the United States will 
cooperate in postwar world reconstruction. 
The Administration lost out in its efforts to 
sccure a three-year reciprocal trade agree- 
ment program, the act as passed by the 
House shortening the program frem three 
to two years. 
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Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


WORKING FOREMAN for small pas- 
teurizing plant in Southern New York. State 
experience, references and salary desired. 
os . Tripp, 1004 Hoffman St., Elmira, 


MANAGER — For Milk Plant in New 
York State. Must be able to take complete 
charge, build up plant volume and obtain 
reasonable proportion of milk produced in 
territory surrounding plant. Man of execu- 
tive ability, willing to work and assume full 
authority will be given full cooperation plus 
attractive starting salary. Future progress 
depends on your ability. Write in confidence 
all details in first letter. Box 837, Realserv- 
ice, 110 West 34th St., N. Y. City. 8-M 
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POSITION WANTED 


WANTED—Position as production man- 
ager with an aggressive responsible organ- 
ization, desiring the service of a qualified 
supervisor. College graduate, 30 years prac- 
tical experience and technical training in 
the dairy industry, sales experience and ex- 
ecutive abilities. Wishes permanent connec- 
tion with a milk, ice cream, condensed or 
powdered milk plant. Excellent references. 
Personal interview preferred. Address Box 
508, care this publication. 8-M-2 


BY EXPERIENCED Market Milk Plant 
Production Manager with medium-sized or 
large dairy—36 years of age—college edu- 
cation—good mechanic. Laboratory and 
Sanitation Control—By-products. Can suc- 
cessfully handle help. Expecting $80.00 
weekly. Box 516, care this publication. 8-M 














PLANT WANTED 


WANTED—Courtry plant receiving 200 
to 600 cans of milk per day. New York and 
New Jersey approved. Box 513, care this 
publication. . 8-M 


























BUSINESS FOR SALE 


MILK BOTTLE, can and case exchange. 
Established business. Excellent income. Box 
511, care this publication. 8-M 

FOR SALE—S500 gallon milk business in 
Ohio town of 50,000. Takes $10,000 cash to 
handle. Box 514, care this publication. 8-M 








PLANT FOR SALE 


PASTEURIZING plant with 200 can per 
day dealer business, latest type machinery. 
Box 510, care this publication. 8-M 














CREAM WANTED | 
WANTED to buy fresh separated or froz- 
en 40 per cent cream, Pennsylvania approved 
preferred. Will pay cash and supply cans. 
30x 518, care this publication. 8-M-B 














SKIM MILK WANTED 


We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans up 
per day. Will accept a temporary arrange- 
ment, but a permanent arrangement is pre- 
ferred. Box 509, care this publication. M-t-f 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 
~ WANTED—A 1,000 Ib. per hour hammer 
mill, a 1,000 Ib. per hour sifter with barrel 
filler attachment. Box 517, care this pub- 
lication. 8-M 








Answers to Your Questions on 


PREPARING MILK and MILK 
PRODUCTS for the MARKET 


ERE in one book are answers to a broad 
range of questions on dairy fundamentals and 
procedures. A handy guide for all who wish a 
working knowledge of this field, it covers 
everything from the fundamental nature and 
characteristics of milk te dairy arithmetic— 


MILK and MILK PRODUCTS 


By Clarence H. Eckles, Late Chief, Divisior 
of Dairy Husbandry; Willis B. Combs, Pro- 
fessor of Dairy Husbandry; and Harold Macy. 
Professor of Dairy Bacteriology, University 
of Minnesota. 


3rd edition, 395 pages, 6x9, 92 
illustrations, $3.50 


HIS book gives you an unusually detailed and 

thorough discussion of every subject of im- 
portance to the dairyman producing milk and milk 
products for the market. Special attention is 
given to composition and properties of milk; 
factors, such as bacteria and micro-organisms, 
which influence these characteristics; sanitary 
production of milk; effective production of butter, 
cheese, ice-cream, condensed milk, and other milk 
products and by-products; equipment and methods; 








and valuable pointers on efficient operation, 
avoidance of difficulties, and advanced practice 
in the fleld. 


Order from 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
Printers and Publishers since 1858 
173 Chambers Street New York 7, N. ¥. 











CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


in the Review 
BRINGS RESULTS 


You have any used equipment 
taking up space 

You need a good man for the 
plant or_ laboratory 

You want a better job or need 


employment ‘ 
You need or have any special 
service to perform 


Insert a Classified Ad in the Review 
RATES: 

“Position Wanted”, 50c. Limit of 50 words. 

All other advertisements Sc a word ($1.00 

minimum). Keyed ads care of this pubili- 

cation, 15c extra. All payments strictly 

in advance. 

“American Milk Review 

173 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please insert the following 

Classified. I am enclosing $...........- 
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WANT ADS PAY . 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED — Good 400 to 500 gallon 
Homogenizer; Internal Tube Cooler—6,000 
Ibs. per hour with ice machine; 40-quart Ice 
Cream Freezer. Box 515, care this publica- 
tion. 8-M 











WANTED—50 to 100 gallon Homogen- 
izer or Viscolizer; Glass Lined or Stainless 
Steel Tank—500 to 2,000 gallon. Box No. 
507, care this publication. 8-M 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

ONE 200 can stainless steel storage tank; 
one 300 can glass lined storage tank; one 
Cemac filler; one 12 wide Ladewig bottle 
washer; one King Zero cooler; two 1% 
inch milk pumps; one Fulscope short time 
pasteurizing system. Box 512, care this 
publication. 8-M 


FOR SALE—60 gallon Pfaudler Pas- 
teurizer or Tank with revolving coil; 100 
gallon Stainless Steel Pasteurizer; 300 -gal- 


ONE TAYLOR Recording Thermometer. 
Stainless steel tube and bulb. Price $35.00. 
R. E. Emerson, 241 Commonwealth Ave., 
Trenton 9, N. J. 8-M 


REBUILT COMMERCIAL Stokers in 
various sizes. New feed water pumps and 
return systems. We stoker Scotch Marin 
boilers. Write or wire McClure’s, Inc., 
Tiffin, Ohio. 8-M-2—B-2 

ONE STEAM ENGINE — 100 K. W. 
complete with switchboard and generator: 
Also two roller dryers; one American and 
one Bufflo-Vak both in good condition and 
one 7 ft. Harris Vacuum Pan complete with 
pump and motor. Dairyland Cooperative 
Assn., Juneau, Wis. 8-M-2 


FOR SALE — One Creamery Package 
stainless steel round pasteurizer, 150 gallon 
complete; one Cherry-Burrell milk filter, 
stainless steel; two recording thermometers ; 
one 1% inch Stainless Steel Sanitary Milk 
pump and motor; one hand capper for No. 
2 caps; 12 ft., 3 in., new sanitary milk load- 
ing hose with couplings; one 300-gallon Na 











Conserve Your Present 


Supply of Milk Cans! 


Rustproof them with— 
SORENSEN’S E-P BUTTONS 


These buttons operate on the principle of 
electro-plating. They cause no taints or off 
flavors. The lactic acid always present in milk 
or cream acts as the electrolyte. The button 
instantly sets up a replating action on rust 
spots in the can. Place one in each can in use, 
and in your new cans also. 


PRICES: No. 103 Sorensen’s E-P 
Buttons: Box of 25, $5.50. Ten 
boxes of 25 each, $54.00. F.O.B. 
Minneapolis. 
tities on request. 





Manufacturers of 
Sorensen’s Retin 


Prices on larger quan- ““CROMATIN”’ 











THE SORENSEN CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


4033 23rd Avenue, South 


lon Wizard (C. P.) Coil Vat with stainless 
steel lining and tinned copper coil; 550 gal- 
lon Jensen vertical Coil Vat with s. s. lining 
and nickel coil; Type “B”, “J” and “L” 
Milwaukee Fillers; No. 5 Creamery Pack- 
age Filler, s* s. fowl, 72 b.p.m.; G-10 and 
G-16 Cherry-Burrell Nu-line Fillers, s. s. 
bowls; Model “B” and “C” Mojonnier Fill- 
ers; Package Machinery Co. BH 3.5 Semi- 
Automatic Hooding Machine for cellophane 
hoods, 5 ft. and 6 ft. Tubular Surface Cool- 
ers; No. 4 Peerless Barrel Heater, 12,000 
Ibs. per hour; 4 Wide, 6 Wide and 8 Wide 
Soaker Type Bottle Washers; C. P. Rotary 
ottle Washer, 22 b.p.m.; C. P. Straitaway 
Bottle-in-Case Washer; 300 gallon Nickel 
Holding Tanks, insulated; Wisner Peerless 
Can Rinser, Sterilizer and Dryer; 300 gal- 
lon Nickel Receiving Vat; E-28, No. 40 and 
No, 70 De Laval Separators; 60 to 400 gal- 
lon Homogenizers or Viscolizers; 40-quart 
Direct Expansion Freezer. Write or wire 
your requirements. Lester Kehoe Machinery 
Corporation, 1 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Telephone—Murray Hill 2-4616. 
8-M 


tional homogenizer, practically new, stain- 
less steel head, New York City approved, 
with motor; one six-wide C. P. soaker 
bottle washer, comeback type, just rebuilt 
like new; one 5x5 Frick compressor com- 
plete with 25 h.p. motor; one 5x5 Frick 
compressor only; one seven-per-minute milk 
can washer, straightaway, with cover re- 
placer; one I. T. cooler, 16 two-inch milk 
tubes 10 ft. long, eight 11%4 inch tubes; one L 
T. heater cooler, 48 1%4 inch tubes, 10 feet 
long; one W2003 Universal compressor for 


- methyl chloride, complete with two h.p. 


motor and two Peerless blowers; three eight- 
wide Heil bottle washers; one 90 Mojonnier 
filler, either 48 mm. or No. 2 caps; one 
A. A. Mojonnier filler, No. 2 caps; one 
Howe scale for 400-can truck or storage 
tank with registering beam; five 300-gallon 
Cherry-Burrell stainless steel spray vats; 
300-gallon tinned copper and stainless steel 
receiving vats and covers—1,000 Ib.; double 
compartment tinned cooper and stainless steel 
weigh cans. Write your wants—have many 
more items. Room 73, 321 Broadway, New 
York City. WOrth 2-4975, 8-M 
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